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CHAPTER XIV. 
“MISS MACALLAN AT HOME.” 


THIS was not a very attractive or amiable letter, nevertheless 
May made up her mind at once to accept Miss Euphemia 
Macallan's offer. Ogilvie’s few emphatic words were quite 
enough for her ; still, she would not write in reply until she had 
spoken to Mrs. Conroy and:Frances respecting it. 

For an opportunity to do so, she must wait till the following 
morning; as it happened there was a large dinner-party that 
evening, and May had begged Icave to remain in her own room, 
as it seemed hardly fit that she should appear at so large a party 
not quite three months after her father’s death. 

She quite enjoyed the silence and repose of her lonely, 
evening, and plied: her needle while her thoughts wandered away 
into the future. Sais 

This Scotch lady (May supposed she must be Scotch), seemed 
rather hard, but no doubt she would not make herself very dis- 
agreeable to a companion, backed up,as May was, by so powerful 
a protector as Ogilvie mustibe. He had evidently planned the 
engagement fer her, and perhaps the formidable Miss Macalla 
might prove interesting and mallcable, on a closer acquaintance. 
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At any rate, May reflected, she would be in London, where she 
would have opportunities of seeing Ogilvie occasionally, if—he 
did not go to Japan or any other end of the earth! Z/atwasa 
possibility she did not like to comtemplate! But she must 
accustom herself to expect it, for, however attached friends 
might be, they were never linked like—— She arrested her 
own thought at the words which suggested themselves, and a smile 
' dimpled round her lips, as she remembered Ogilvie’s objection 
to marriage. Indeed one could hardly imagine him a married 
man. He seemed too much an abstract of intelligence, worldli- 
ness, and good breeding, to be amenable to the common laws of 
ordinary existence—to endure the homely happiness of comfort- 
able married life. Certainly he was very good to his self-imposed 
ward. There was nothing cold or indifferent in his real kindness, 
yet his words and manner were calm and serious enough for “a 
potent, grave and reverend signor,” but she felt (why, she could 
not have said) that there was a curious affinity between them, 
something in the tone of his voice when he spoke to her, in the 
touch of his hand, on the rare occasions when he took hers, that 
communicated a strange, delightful sense that her presence gave 
him pleasure, that he could talk to her without restraint, that he 
trusted her unstintingly, and not undeservedly, for she never 
repeated a syllable he said to her, nor let any eyes save her own 
rest on what he had written. Yes, whatever Miss Euphemia 
Macallan might be, however miserable the pittance she offered, 
she (May) would at least try to live with her, and get on with 
her, for she felt that such was Ogilvie’s wish, and that he would 
not let the effort be too painful. Occupied with such - like 
dreams the evening passed rapidly, she heard the carriages drive 
away, and before she began to undress Frances tapped at her 
door to say good-night. 

“TI think you have had the best of it, May! We were rather 
dull; dinners in the country generally are!” 

“T have been very comfortable and contented,” returned May. 
“Frances, are you going out early, to-morrow 2?” 

“No, I am quite tired, and Mrs, Montgomery does not want 
to go out either.” 

“Then I want to consult you and Mrs. Conroy about my 
small affairs.” 

“Why, what has happened ?” 
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_ “It is too late to discuss anything now. ‘To-morrow will be 
quite time enough, and you do look pale and fagged.” With a 
friendly good-night the girls parted. 

+ * * . * . * 

Next morning was very wet, with occasional gusts of wind, 
and the only lady visitor (for May was considered one of the 
family) took her breakfast in her room. 

“Come to mother’s boudoir, May,” exclaimed Frances, as soon 
as the gentlemen had left the breakfast-room. ‘“ May has some- 
thing wonderful to tell,” she added. 

“No, nothing wonderful!” said May smiling. 

“What is it ?” asked Mrs. Conroy, as soon as she settled her- 
self in her favourite chair beside her work-table. 

“Please read that,” was May’s reply, handing her Miss 
Macallan’s letter. 

Frances, too, read it, over her mother’s shoulder. 

“What a disagreeable, cast-iron person she must be!” was 
Mrs, Conroy’s comment, when she finished the epistle. 

“ And not at all well-bred,” added Frances. 

“Really, May, my dear, I should not accept the offer,” 
continued her mother. “ You may as well stay on here.” 

“But, Mrs. Conroy, though you are so very good, and make 
me so happy, I cannot continue living on your bounty, on 
charity—for it is charity, when you do nothing to earn what is 
given, even as generously as you give. I shall be in the way at 
some time or other, for instance when you go from home on a 
visit! It is so difficult too fora girl who, like myself, has no 
particular requirements or accomplishments to find employment, 
that it would be very unwise of me to refuse this offer.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Mrs. Conroy reluctantly ; “of course your 
principle is right, May.” 

“Then,” urged May, “this lady’s proposition that we should 
try each other is very fair, and above all, Mr. Ogilvie, in a few lines 
which I had last night, advised me to accept. So, dearest Mrs. 
Conroy, I have quite made up my mind to try life with Miss 
Macallan.” 

“ Then there is no more to be said,” replied Mrs. Conroy, who 
was re-reading the letter, “but I must say this does not give me 
the idea of a person who is easy to live with.” 


“I hope she will let you come to see us somctimes!” cx- 
15” 
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claimed Frances. “I hope we shall be in Town after Easter, 
and see you often. Ah! here is my father.” 

“Well, what are you in conclave about?” asked Mr. Conroy 
coming in as she spoke. 

“May wants to go and seek her fortune,” said Mrs. Conroy, 
smiling and handing him the letter. 

“Gad!” he cried when he had read it. “This is a regular 
go-to-meeting old cat! Don’t go near her, May! She'll put 
you on half-rations,and you are only beginning to get into 
condition as it is ; she'll ring a curfew at eight or nine o’clock, and 
put out fire and light, and get the last farthing’s worth of work 
out of you! Stay where you are, till you find something with a 
sunnier aspect than this skin-and-bone employer.” 

A brisk discussion ensued, but May was.not to be turned from 
her purpose, and even Mrs. Conroy admitted that it would not 
perhaps be wise to refuse what Ogilvie had taken the trouble to 
find for her. 

“Well, well!” cried Mr. Conroy. “ You may try it. She can 
hardly manage to starve you to death in a fortnight or three 
weeks, for if you don’t think it will suit, you need not stay the 
whole month out! Just come back to The Chase, and we'll find 
a corner for you. Now, ‘ Madame’ ”—as he generally called his 
wife—* I want you in the study for another consultation.” 

So the council broke up, and May remained unmoved. 

Writing a proper reply was not a difficult task, and then she 
had the pleasure of inditing a letter to Ogilvie, apologising for 
troubling him with the one which had crossed his, thanking him 
for all kis kind thoughtfulness on her behalf, and assuring him 
she would do her utmost to please his kinswoman ; then she 
paused, longing to ask: “Is it true that you are going all that 
weary way to Japan?” but she held her hand. It would be too 
great a liberty to question him as to his plans or intentions. 
Were she face to face with him, she might mention having heard 
Mrs. Montgomery say so, but she must not write it, it would be 
presuming on his goodness and indulgence. 

Ogilvie answered her letter promptly. Life with Miss 
Macallan would be, he feared, somewhat dull, and at first she 
might not seem attractive, but she was less formidable than she 
looked, and a curious mixture of habitual stinginess with 
occasional fits of generosity. 
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“It is, however,” he continued, “ the beginning of independent 
life for you, and better things may come. At least, you may be 
sure of consideration and politeness, as my ward, and I hope to 
see you from time to time. 

“1 wish I were to be in London, to introduce you personally 
to my cousin, but I leave for Marseilles to-morrow, and fear I 
shall not return until the second week of October.” 


May was quite content. It would be delightful to see her 
guardian, as she considered him, now and then ; she could expect 
no more. At anyrate, if.the seas did not roll between them, she 
could always turn to him in any time of trouble. 

Still, it would be a wrench to part with her kindly friends at 
the Chase—especially Mrs. Conroy—whom she found more 
really companionable than Frances. If Miss Macallan were 
only like Mrs. Conroy, she could live with her for ever, and feel 
like a daughter to her employer. 

The beginning of September was wet and stormy, the succes- 
sion of guests for shooting ceased, and Mrs. Conroy began to 
long for the softer climate of Cornwall. 

“It will soon be here—I mean the twenty-fifth,” said May, one 
wild afternoon, as they sat round the tea-table in Mrs. Conroy’s 
favourite drawing-room, where a cheerful wood fire was blazing. 

The Squire had ridden away to Kingsford in defiance of the 
weather. 

“Is your courage oozing away as the hour of trial ap- 
proaches?” asked Mrs. Conroy, smiling; May had evidently 
spoken out of her thoughts. 

“TI am afraid it is, Mrs. Conroy,” she returned. “I have 
hitherto been so fortunate in the kindness and sympathy of my 
friends, that the idea of a plunge into cold water, such as I 
cannot help fancying awaits me, is a little shuddery.” 

“Well, you must remember it is only experimental, you must 
not martyrise yourself even to please Mr. Ogilvie!” 

“T am sure he would not expect you to do so,” said Frances, 
who was slowly stirring her tea in a thoughtful manner. 

“Ts he in London?” asked Mrs. Conroy. 

“I think not! He told me to write to the club if I wanted 
anything, but that was nearly three weeks ago, and I have had 
nothing to write about since,” and May sighed. 
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In truth, this break in their correspondence made her courage 
sink to zero. 

“Quite wise of you, dear,” returned Mrs. Conroy, “never 
trouble a man with unnecessary letters ; they are easily bored.” 
~ “JT wish I had some work to do—or work I could do, in 
Paris, and could live with Madame Falk! She is always so 
busy and so bright, and we are so accustomed to each other!” 
resumed May. 

“This new acquaintance may prove much better than you 
expect, May,” said Mrs. Conroy. “ Now I have been arranging 
things in my own mind. Suppose, Frances, that we all start 
together on the 25th or 26th, and as we must stay two or three 
days in London to shop, May, who must want winter things, 
shall stay with us, and we'll do all our business together. Write 
to Miss Macallan, May, and ask her to let you postpone your 
arrival till the 30th, that will be time enough, and we'll see you 
safe into the lion’s den.” 

“Dear Mrs. Conroy! how good you are!” cried May, the 
colour coming to her cheeks, the moisture to her ‘eyes. “It is 
indeed a kind thought, but I do not want to shop. Madame 
Falk promised to have my last winter’s cloak dyed, and ——” 

“My dear child! permit me to judge for you! You are 
going to be independent, if working for a pittance can be called 
independence ; allow me to enable you to start fair. I have a 
commission on that score from Mr. Conroy, who is, I assure you, 
quite concerned at your leaving us.” 

“Yes, May, you must do as mother wishes,” added Frances, 
“and when we are in Town I will take you to see the Geological 
Museum. I always regret your indifference to that most 
interesting science.” 

So after a few grateful, agitated words, for she felt it hard to 
express all she felt to these good friends, May retired to write, as 
Mrs. Conroy wished, to Miss Euphemia Macallan. 

That lady replied by return that Miss Riddell’s suggestion 
suited her very well, as one of her servants wanted a holiday, 
and would therefore be absent until the 29th, and it was as well 
that the visitor should not arrive till the following day. 

* + . * * * * 

It greatly softened the regret May felt at leaving the charm- 

ing house where she had been so kindly sheltered, to have the 
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friendly owners for her companions, at any rate for the first 
stage of her journey into the unknown. 

Mr. Conroy, with his usual care for his women-kind, escorted 
them to Town, and remained to sce his wife and daughter 
safely started on their journey south-west before returning to the 
Chase. 

To May, the days spent in a grand West-end hotel were more 
bewildering than pleasurable. 

She was almost frightened at the sums expended by Frances 
and her mother in what they considered necessaries for the 
winter, and had great difficulty in persuading Mrs. Conroy to let 
her choose sufficiently simple and inexpensive things for herself. 

At last the dreary day came when she must part from all she 
had ever known, and plunge into an entirely new world. 

It was a bright, crisp day, and Mrs. Conroy observed 
pleasantly, that she was glad to see that the sun shone upon her 
young friend’s enterprise. 

May could hardly smile. 

She had sent Ogilvie a few lines to announce her slight 
change of plan to which note he had not replied. Was he—now 
that he had fulfilled his promise of finding occupation for her 
—was he going to relax in his care for her? She would not 
think of anything so dreadful—so annihilating! But her kind 
companion noticed that she looked white, and that her lips 
quivered, and reproached her for her lack of courage. 

Granby Road was an old-fashioned street, leading south from 
Kensington Gore; on the east side were solid, red-brick houses, 
with tall, narrow windows, and big knockers on the hall doors, 
also wide entrances and stairways. Opposite, were much more 
modern, semi-detached villas, of the perky, pretentious order, with 
gardens in front, some of them well-kept, and others not—for 
the place was going down—the lower end was already in the 
hands of the destroyer, and about to be merged into “ Mansions ” 
not “in the skies,’ but next door to them, in fashionable altitude, 
z.¢., South Kensington. 

“Tt seems rather a dull situation,” said Mrs. Conroy, as the 
carriage stopped opposite an evidently well cared for abode, 
with delicately clean muslin curtains, resplendent brasses, where- 
ever brasses ought to be, and beautifully whitened door-steps. 

The door was thrown open by a neat damsel in a large muslin 
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cap and a‘dandified white apron. Miss Macallan was at home, 
Mrs. Conroy and May descended and were shown into a rather. 
dingy but spacious dining-room, covered with a worn Turkey 
carpet, and furnished with a row of very solid, leather-covered, 
chairs ranged against the wall, an “uneasy” arm chair at either 
side of the black fire-place, a knee-hole table in the window, a 
big funereal sideboard of dark mahogany opposite, and a large 
dining-table in the middle. 

From one of the uneasy chairs, as they entered, up rose a tall, 
angular figure, clad in a silk garment of shot green and crimson, 
surmounted by a tall head, a pasty, freckled face with high cheek 
bones, pale grey, stern eyes, a rather grim mouth with an obsti- 
nate-looking long upper lip and a bony chin ; these were enclosed 
within a stiff, reddish-grey sausage-like curl at either side, each 
kept in its place by a monstrosity called a side comb, above. 
which a white lace cap with pendant lappets completed the 
toilette. 

As she stood silent for a moment, Mrs. Conroy began in her 
gentle, well-bred tones: “I have taken the liberty of accom- 
panying my young friend, Miss Riddell, to see her safe into your 
hands.” 

“]’m sure you are varra guid,” returned Miss Macallan, with 
a mechanical widening of the lips intended for a gracious smile. 
“T’ve been expecting you this hour past.” 

“Tam sorry to be late,” said May falteringly. 

“It is of no consequence,” returned Miss Macallan, with a wave 
of the hand. “I am glad to see the young leddy. Indeed, any 
friend of my kinsman Ogilvie is welcome to me.” 

“Thank you, very much!” said May, somewhat comforted. 

“And pray have I the pleeshure of speaking to Mrs. Conroy ?” 
continued Miss Macallan, whose broad Scotch we shall in future 
leave to the reader’s imagination. 

“I am Mrs. Conroy, and beg to thank you for your courtesy 
in leaving Miss Riddell with us for a few days longer. We too 
have the pleasure of knowing Mr. Ogilvie, and I hope when we 
return to town to call upon you, if you will permit me.” 

“Certainly! I shall be extremely glad to make your acquaint- 
ance.” A few more civil speeches and Mrs. Conroy took herileave. 

May clung to her a little in the hall, and kissed her cheek with 
unusual demonstrativencss. 
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“Don’t worry yourself, my love,” whispered the good-natured 
matron. “I think she intends to be very civil, and that means a. 
good deal ; write soon, and tell Frances every thing. Good-bye, my 
dear child.” Another moment and the carriage rolled away and 
May, feeling more utterly desolate than she ever did before, while 
she kept back her tears by a desperate effort, returned to the 
solemn dining-room. 

“ Ah, well, come and sit you down a bit,” began Miss Macallan, 
“it will soon be time to light the gas and then Rebecca will show 
you your room. I’d go myself, only I am a sufferer from 
rheumatism, and these bright crisp days it is just more than I can 
manage to go up and down stairs more than oncea day. You 
have the room next to mine; it’s a nice comfortable apartment 
and if I should want you in the night—quite convenient.” 

“Thank you!” returned May, a little at a loss how to reply. 
“Of course you must not think of toiling upstairs with me.” 

“ You are in very deep black,” resumed the hostess. “I suppose 
your father is not that long dead ?” 

“ Not more than three months,” said May, sadly. 

“Eh! that hasn’t given you much time to get accustomed to the 
lone business, and my cousin Ogilvie wiil have been his nearest 
friend, since he left you to his care?” 

“They were a great deal together, and Mr. Ogilvie has been 
wonderfully good to me. I can never be grateful enough to him.” 

“He was always weel intentioned,” remarked Miss Macallan 
meditatively, “though whiles he had a hard way with him.” 

“I thought so too, when I met him first,” said May—— 

“Eh?” cried Miss Macallan keenly, her head a little on one 
side like an incarnate note of interrogation. “Then you did not 
know him when you were a bairn?” 

“No,” returned May, suddenly put on her guard by her inter- 
locutor’s tone, “ only since I grew up.” 

“ May be you come from the north countrie yourself—Riddell 
is a good old Border name ?” 

“My father was quite English, though I have heard him say 
his people originally came from Scotland, but I know no relations, 
as I have lived chiefly in Paris.” 

“Well, all things are mixed with mercy!” said Miss Macallan 
solemnly. “It’s a blessing my kinsman took you out of the place 
before they made a Papist of you.” 
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“T assure you, no one ever tried. The people I lived 
amongst were not inclined to convert their neighbours.” 

“Which does not speak very well for their religious convic- 
tions,” returned Miss Macallan sternly. “Those who have been 
blest with a knowledge of the Truth, ought to be ready enough to 
speak a word in season.” 

May preferred to accept this species of rebuke in silence. 

‘ “T suppose then,” resumed Miss Macallan in more cheerful 
tones, “Mr. Ogilvie manages everything for you—your money 
matters and all?” 

“Exactly, and I am glad to think that he has not a difficult 
task,” returned May smiling. She meant that as far as money 
went, there was nothing to manage, Her hostess however con- 
strued her words differently. 

“ Eh! it’s something to be thankful for when a man leaves what 
belongs to him of this world’s goods clear and straight instead of 
all through other! And so you wish to live in London, eh?” 

May began to weary of this cross-examination — moreover, 
though he had never enjoined reticence upon her in so many 
words, she felt that Ogilvie did not wish her to be outspoken 
so she made an attempt to release herself. 

“I only wish to live where I can do something to earn my 
own bread, Miss Macallan, and I hope you will find me of some 
use. Now if you will allow me, I should like to go to my own 
room and unpack my things before dinner.” 

“You seein a wise-like young lady,” returned Miss Macallan, 
“and I'll ring for Jessie—but I hope you are not too much 
accustomed to fine ways, and late dinners. I have just a chop 
or a slice of cold ham to my tea. It’s less costly, and more 
wholesome, so I hope you won’t mind.” 

“Me? Oh,no. I have just come from rather a grand house, 
it is true, but my own home was homely enough! ” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so—for-I am a homely person 
myself—and there’s no doubt you are the sort of girlie I 
wanted.” 

Here a sort of replica of Miss Macallan herself—only a little 
taller, a little gaunter, a little greyer, and crowned by a muslin 
cap with a goffered border, entered the room, saying in a rather 
high-pitched voice : 

“Did you ring, mem ?” 
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May could hardly believe that anything so antiquated and 
rigid could answer to the soft, youthful name of Jessie. 

“You'll just take the young lady up to her room, Jessie, and 
undo her trunk for her. You'll show her the chest of drawers 
and hanging press.” 

“I couldn’t just very well empty the wardrobe and big 
chest of drawers now, but 

“Oh, I daresay I shall have quite room enough,” cried May, 
“T have very little to put away,” and she followed Jessie upstairs, 
leaving Miss Macallan in a brown study. What object could her 
“ Cousin Ogilvie have in befriending a young, penniless girl, who 
wanted to earn her bread? He,whom she had always respected 
asa “hard man”? Not but what he had always kept up with her. 
She was his mother’s cousin, and had. been very friendly with the 
late Mrs. Ogilvie, who married-above her own station. In truth, 
Ogilvie had been very fond of his mother, and Miss Macallan 
had been more with her than any other friend or relative. The 
shrewd Euphemia was very proud of her successful kinsman, 
who had a very curious amount of influence over her. And she 
devoted a good many half-hours when “it was just waste” to 
light up yet a while, or while she was jolting in an omnibus to 
Stagg & Mantle’s on a remnant day, to the consideration of what 
possible motive could actuate Ogilvie. At last her imagination 
settled a delightful succession of cause and effect. That “cunning 
chiel,” Ogilvie, had some private knowledge respecting Miss Rid- 
dell’s right to some large fortune, at present seeking an owner, and 
so $oon as he had made her his own he would prosecute her 
claims, and in Ogilvie’s hands, with his opportunities, a large 
fortune would soon become colossal. It was a beautiful vision 
of love and money, quite captivating to her imagination, and the 
Scotch imagination is a good stout, serviceable article, capable 
of stretching toa large extent. It was many a day since such 
a romantic possibility” presented itself to the mental ken of 
Euphemia Macallan. 

“ And I’ll give her no chance of saying I didn’t treat her well, 
and give her of the best,” was the distinct resolution which 
closed this spell of reflection, or rather this piecing together of 
possibilities and probabilities. 

“Is that you, Jessie?” hearing a quiet, measured tread in the 
hall. 
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_ “Yes, mem.” 

“Come here, Jessie.” 

Jessie obeyed. 

“ And is the young lady satisfied with her room ?” 

“She didna say to the contrary, mem.” 

“She did not look as if she wanted a fire?” 

“A fire!” ina piercing tone of astonishment, “ and we not 
yet intil October? What for should she want a fire ?” 

“Well, Jessie, she’s a young lady who has been accus- 
tomed to every comfort, and will again, no doubt, and 
Mr. Ogilvie would be sore vexed if we let her want for 
anything.” 

“Eh, mem! she seemed well content. Indeed, she is a:pleasant 
young leddy and speaks verra soft and kind. She noticed the 
grand big bed—it’s more than she is accustomed to, I’m thinking, 
for she laughed and said ‘I shall not be able to find myself in so 
large a bed as that to-morrow morning.’” 

“ Yes,” returned Miss Macallan with justifiable pride, “it zs a 
handsome bedstead, and what's mare, there’s a real down bed 
on it. Now Jessie, my woman, just make us some cream scones 
for our tea. It will be a treat for an English lassie, only, as it 
is not a company night, make them zwéthout the cream, Jessie—she 
does not know—she’ll never miss it.” 

“ Varra well, mem,” said Jessie, and departed kitchenwards. 

Altogether May felt less wretched than she expected to be, 
when she descended on hearing a gong making as much noise 
as if it announced a banquet instead of high tea. Miss Mac- 
allan was something quite new to her—her quaintness amused 
May immensely, and her hostess’s evident anxiety to be civil 
and conciliatory convinced her that her good friend and guardian 
had insisted on her being well treated. 

The sepulchral dining-room looked a little more cheerful when 
the gas was lit and the table spread, and Jessie’s cream scones 
(the cream omitted by “particular desire”) were excellent, in 
spite of the omission. 

Miss Macallan was a continuous talker, and during the 
evening meal kept up a constant stream of questions respecting 
the domestic arrangements at Audeley Chase—the habits and 
customs of the proprietors, and the probable cost of the 
establishment. 
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Tea over, May, anxious to be up and doing, offered to begin 
her duties by reading aloud. 

“You'll be too tired!” said Miss Macallan, “and I have 
nothing in the house but last week’s Scotsman.” 

“ Have you no especial book on hand now?” 

“No. I have read all that are in the house, except the Rev. 
‘Angus Mc Crae’s. new volume of sermons, and I am no very 
pleased about it.” 

“Are they not well written?” asked May, trying to seem 
interested. 

“ You see, this is what I didn’t like—soon after they came out, 
and there was a talk about them, he said one day I met him 
in the Hammersmith omnibus, ‘Would you like to have a copy, 
Miss Macallan?’ says he. ‘I should, indeed, says I, quite 
flattered, though I have rented sittings in the Kensington Free 
Kirk of Scotland, close by here, these fifteen years, and it was no 
great return for the outlay, any way. The next morning the 
book came, and I’m no saying it isn’t a handsome book, solid 
and soond, but the day after, when I had cut half the leaves, 
came an account, five and saxpence! What do you think of 
that ?” 

“ The gentleman ought to have told you it was not a gift,” said 
May, smiling. 

“Just so. Wouldn’t you have thought it was in a present?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Here a loud ring turned the current of Miss Macallan’sthoughts. 

“That will be the post. I’m thinking a letter for you. I 
don’t spend much time inditing letters.” 

“ T wonder”—began May, knowing that Madame Falk had not 
her present address, when the young rosy-cheeked servant 
entered and presented May with a letter from Ogilvie. She felt 
her heart beat with sudden pleasure, but she did her best (and 
successfully) to keep an unmoved face. 

“It is from Mr. Ogilvie,” she said quietly. “ He is so very kind 
as to send mea few lines to wish me success in pleasing you.” 
And she looked up with a pleasant smile. “He says little 
more, except that he hopes to be in London soon, and to call on 
you, to whom he desires his best regards.” 

“Oh, indeed. I am much obleeged. Does he say where he 
is staying ?” 
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~~“ At Marseilles.” 

“ Doesn’t he give his address ? ” 

“No. ‘I don’t often write. I do not like to trouble him more 
than I can help.” 

“Quite right.‘ The post is late. Now, it’s my habit to read 
a portion of Scripture, and ask a blessing on the Word, so it will 
be quite ten before we are in bed. Will you be so kind as to 
ring the bell ?” 


CHAPTER XV. 


“OGILVIE RETURNS.” 


‘HAVING listened to a portion of Scripture, describing the satis- 
factory destruction of hostile tribes by the “chosen people,” and 
a prayer to correspond, May wished Miss Macallan good-night, 
and took an old-fashioned silver candlestick, containing a rather 
greasy candle, from the hand of. Jessie, the dim light of which 
made darkness barely visible as she ascended the dreary stairs. 
Her room too looked eerie, and the large four-post bed, the like 


of which she had never seen before, seemed positively fearsome. 
It was even a comfort to think Miss Macallan was next door to 
her, though May reflected that Miss Macallan in a night-cap— 
and the probability that she wore one was strong—would be an 
awe-inspiring spectacle. 

The room too was curiously bare and bleak, though well- 
furnished in all essentials. Though the weather was not really 
cold, the aspect of the dim, desperately clean, apartment struck 
a chill through her veins, her hands trembled but she could not 
feel quite dismayed. Having locked her door, and wrapped 
herself in a warm shawl, she took out her letter to revive herself. 


“MY DEAR MAY,” it began, “ you were quite right to wait and 
travel with Mrs. and Miss Conroy ; a day or two sooner or later 
was of no importance to my rather remarkable relative. You 
must tell me your first impressions of her, when we mect. I 
trust she makes you comfortable—on this head, you must tell me 
the truth; send me a line to the club as usual. Do you think 
Mrs. Conroy will be able to winter in England? I hope to 
return soon, but the length of my stay in this detestable place 
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depends on the powers that be. Let me warn you that Miss 
Macallan is cursed with the wildest curiosity respecting every- 
thing which does not concern her, so don’t let her pump you. 
I do not suppose she would read your letters, but ‘lead her not 
into temptation, at any rate burn mine! 

“T must stop, for I want this to greet you on your start in life 
on your ownacconnt. May success attend you, and may brighter 
days soon be yours. When I return I hope to show you some- 
thing of London. Believe me, my dear ward, to be always your 
friend, “ PIERS OGILVIE.” 


This was dated Marseilles. May read it through twice, a half 
smile of pleasure on her lips. Then she tore it into small pieces 
and burned them in the candle, throwing the ashes out of the 
window. 

With that variability of temperature to which the inhabitants 
of this “Isle of Beauty” are accustomed, the “morrow” in May’s 
new abode was dull, with a cold, drizzling rain, and occasional 
gusts of wind from various points of the compass. The dining- 
room, when May descended in time for prayers at half-past eight 
sharp, looked cheerless and depressing, for it was not yet the 
date at which Miss Macallan permitted fires to be lighted, but 
the cardboard folding screen,on which were depicted roses, 
dahlias and chrysanthemums, had been removed from the cold 
grate where the coals and wood were laid, and which looked 
black indeed. 

Miss Macallan had already taken her place at table, and where 
her plate ought to have been a thick, black bible was placed. 

“You'll sit here, please,” she said to May, indicating one of the 
chairs against the wall. 

Jessie, and her young assistant, entering at the same time, 
placed themselves as near the door as they could squeeze, and 
the lady of the house proceeded to read a passage from the 
Revelations. It was shorter than the evening portion, so was 
the prayer, and the “Amen” was so immediately followed by 
the words, * Here, Agatha, infuse the tea as quick as you can 
and be sure the water boils!” that for half a second May 
thought it was part of the petition. Then, having given a pinch 
of tea in a large cup to the rosy-cheeked girl, she turned to her 
young guest. 
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“Good morning, Miss Riddell, I hope you rested well—was 
your bed comfortable ?” 

“It was only too luxurious, Miss Macallan! I had some 
difficulty in leaving it!” 

“Eh! It’s not every night you'll sleep in a bed like that! 
Do you find the room chill? I did not think it worth while 
setting the fire alight. The sun will be out presently, when the 
shower has passed, and this room is awful warm in the morning 
sun.” 

“Just at present it does not look as if we should ever see the 
sun again,” said May smiling. 

“It’s a verra changeable climate,” returned Miss Macallan 
seriously, “but if you feel cold, I’ll tell Agatha to light the fire.” 

“ Oh, not on my account!” exclaimed May. “Tea will make 
me quite warm,” 

“Maybe so! Here’s breakfast,” as the younger servant 
brought in a tray. 

May was glad to have a cup of hot tea, and Miss Macallan 
helped her to two of the four scraps of bacon which lay on an 
elegant silver breakfast-dish. 

“ The day after to-morrow,” resumed Miss Macallan, when she 
had finished her bacon, and broken some toast into her tea-cup, 
“the day after to-morrow I mean to begin fires in the drawing- 
room ; but as it’s a year past since the grate was used, I think 
it is well the vent was seen to first. Then you can use the room 
every morning and afternoon if you want to play music or any- 
thing else.” 

“You are really too good!” said May, surprised at this con- 
sideration. “You must not inconvenience yourself, but if you 
can let me have time to practise I shall be very grateful! I am 
so glad you have a piano.” 

“ Ah, well, I can’t say I have one in the house yet, but my 
cousin Ogilvie said you would need one, and insisted strongly on 
my hiring one, so I gave in on that point, but I thought it 
better you should choose it yourself. There is a verra respect- 
able man lets pianos in the High Street, so if it clears we'll go 
this afternoon, and you can please yourself.” 

“Thank you very much, Miss Macallan! Do you like 
music?” 

“Well, yes, I am pleased to hear a Scotch tune, or a hymn, but 
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music never came much in my way. Anyhow, my cousin Ogilvie 
seems to think it right you should have a pianoforte to play upon 
and I must keep my word! Will you take another cup of tea? 
No? Then I'll be obleezed to you toring the bell. I don’t 
like the breakfast things longer about than need be—it’s just a 
waste of time.” 

May complied. 

“I should be very glad, Miss Macallan, if you would tell.me 
what you wish me to do,” she said. “I have never been out of 
my own home before, and I do not exactly know my duties.” 

Miss Macallan’s mouth extended itself into a grim smile. 

“You'll not be accustomed to do much, I’sn thinking,” she 
said. 

“You are mistaken, I assure you! I have been in the habit 
of doing a great many things, perhaps not very well, but as well 
as I could, and I want to be really of use to you.” 

“Maybe you'll say what you cax do?” asked Miss Macallan 
dryly. 

May laughed and coloured as she returned : 

“TI can read aloud, and write to dictation, I have done a deal 
of needlework, and I believe I darn pretty well. I could buy 
things in France, that is, 1 knowthe prices, and I have some 
idea of arithmetic, not much, for my father was a very good 
arithmetician, and kept his books, oh, beautifully !” 

“From what I can gather your late father must have been a 
sensible, far-seeing man,” observed Miss Macallan, solemnly. 

». “He was very clever,” returned May, with a far-away look, 
while she asked herself “Am I not unnaturally hard not to feel 
more sorrow for him ?” 

“You spoke of darning,” resumed Miss Macallan, “I have 
some napery I set great store by, and they are-wearing a bit in 
the folds, do you feel equal to darning linen ?” 

“TI think I could, and at all events I shall take great pains.” 

“Verra well! I'll give you a tray cloth just to try your hand. 
I’m fond of needlework myself, but for fine darning my eyes 
are not just what they were.” 

“That must be trying,” said May. “ Knitting is very nice when 
you cannot see well.” 

“ Ay, I knit a good deal.” 

“And I could read to you. Perhaps you or your cook would 

16 
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tell me about prices and quantities here, and I might market for 
you.” ; 

“You are a well-disposed girlie,” with grave approval. “ But 
I do not think you would be much good at buying, after an up- 
bringing among careless extravagant foreigners.” 

“ But, Miss Macallan! if you had lived in France, you would 
find how wonderfully thrifty French people are. I have heard an 
English lady, who knew both French and English, say that a 
French family would live well on what is thrown away in an 
i-nglish kitchen.” 

“Well! that’s something new! Anyway they would not 
manage to live on what’s thrown away in a Scotch one. No, 
my dear, you must leave the marketing to Jessie and me. I told 
them at the stationer’s by the corner to send me the Jelezraph 
every day. Now I have a young lady to read the paper, I must 
have a paper to read. Now, come away and I'll show you the 
house—and I think you'll say it is well kept.” 

Miss Macallan rose up, seeming to May taller than ever, and, 
led the way to the topmost attics, into cupboards and closets— 
especially the linen closet. Every room was well and suitably 
furnished with the most solid edifices, wardrobes and bedsteads 
in mahogany and walnut—the beauty and merit of which was 
duly pointed out—the coverlets of the beds were carefully lifted 
at the sides to show the cleanliness and high preservation of the 
mattresses, the curtains were held out to show how well they had 
been kept from light and dust, though ten, twelve or fifteen 
years, as the case might be, in use. The drawing-room, which 
was the grandest part of the show, made May shiver so utterly 
was it denuded of all small objects of use or ornament. A large 
room with three’ tall. narrow windows, innocent of balconies 
shaded by brocaded stuff curtains (white flowers ona yellow 
ground) a huge looking-zlass set in a deep gold frame, meandering 
into illogical scrolls and curves at the top, more than half 
covered the end of the room, and before it, its natural accompani- 
ment, a marble console table on which stood a big china vase of 
unaccountable shape, the unmistakable ugliness of the Regency 
period stamped:upon it; then there were chairs and tables—the 
former shrouded in much-washed brown holland, and strips of 
looking-glass between the windows, with another huge one over 
the mantelpiece, on which was an ormolu clock, two more vases 
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and‘a Dresden shepherd and shepherdess, a fairly good cabinet 
inlaid, with ornamental shelves opposite the windows, and dwarf 
book-cases at cither side of the fireplace, filled with the dreariest 
books, sermons, theological works, Thompson’s “Seasons,” Hume’s 
“History of England,” and to enliven them, the works of Robert 
Burns, 

“It’s a fine room!” ejaculated Miss Macallan looking round 
with pride. “My late brother worked hard to plenish it, and to 
gather the property that kept the house and”—in a sort of 
pious, elevated tone—“ I thank the gude Lord that I have been 
enabled to keep it well nigh as fresh and sound as he left it, nigh 
twelve years. Eh! Andrew, my man, if you were to walk in this 
minute, you’d not find a pin’s point changed, and scarce even 
reasonable wear and tear. Eh! my word! but he had a short 
spell of his grand new house, my poor brother,” and she put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

May was half amused and partly touched by this curious proof 
of devotion to a beloved brother. 

“Tt must have been a terrible loss to you—his death!” she 
said softly. 

“You may well say so, and it’s a large fortune he would have 
been master of if the Lord had spared him,” said Miss Macallan 
as she pulled down the blinds she had drawn up that May might 
see all the glories of the drawing-room. Then she led the way 
to the kitchen, the pantry, even the coal cellar, and everywhere 
extreme order and cleanliness pervaded the premises. 

“T haven’t gone up and down stairs like this since the spring 
cleaning,” said Miss Macallan, subsiding into her uneasy “ easy- 
chair,” when they returned to the dining-room. “ Miss Riddell 
my dear! will you bring me my work-bag. It hangs on a nail 
at the other side of the fireplace—thank you! I am just doing a 
dozen pair of grey woollen socks for a foolish-like thing they call 
a ‘Christmas Tree. Our minister is a verra active man, indeed 
‘I might say restless, restless as if he had ‘a bee in his bonnet,’ 
and he is always devising something to pick the pockets of his 
congregation—so I doa bit on and off for my contribution, it 
does not cost so much in the end. Now, suppose you read me a 
bit of the paper, it’s there on the sideboard ?” 

May willingly complied. She was beginning to feel puzzled 

‘about her employer. Surely Miss Macallan did not know what 


16* 
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she wanted, when she entertained the idea of having a companion. 
She seemed quite sufficient to herself, to help herself! It would 
be difficult to discover how one could be of use to such a woman! 
Existence in her house threatened to be the very lowest, z. e. the 
least human, form of life May had ever known or imagined. Still 
she did not want to be dismissed, and though Miss Euphemia 
Macallan was far from a congenial spirit, she was at least quite 
free from the airs of command, and the dictatorial tone which 
May had dreaded, judging by her letter. 

For the present however, she put these things out of her head, 
and addressed herself to read. 

“ Where shall I begin ?” 

“Well—I don't exactly know! Eh! just read over the price 
list—the stocks and shares, you know.” 

“ I do zo¢t know, Miss Macallan, I am sorry to say! Where- 
abouts shall I find it, and what sort of a list is it? New 
Publications ?” 

“Gude preserve us! Where were ye reared? I didn’t think 
there. was such ignorance in these days. This comes of living 
among foreigners! Give me the paper.” 

“Tam afraid I am very ignorant of many things.” 

“Av! there it is! cried Miss Macallan, after turning over the 
paper two or three times. “I can find it quicker in the Scotsman, 
but there it is sure enough,” and she returned it to May. “ You 
just remind me to explain what it all means—some day. It is 
right down dreadful to leave a young creature ignorant of any- 
thing so important as investments! Just you read that, beginning 
at the beginning.” 

May dutifully complied and soon stopped at “ Egyptian” ? 

“Is it Egyptian Unified ?” 

“ Yes, | think so?” 

“Well, what’s that ?” 

“The figures opposite are 7334 to 74!” 

“Ay! they are going up. Now look for Indian Three per 
Cents.—but there ! give it to me, I'll take my glasses!” cried Miss 
Macallan. “I'll explain it all to youanother time! Just now I 
cannot be fashed!” She took the paper hastily, and putting 
her spectacles on her long straight nose, began to skim the 
prices half aloud with a sort of humming commentary, in an 
undertone : “ Ah! Indian Three per Cents. gone down one-sixteen 
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—that’s curious! why’should ‘they now? Consuls 98, ex. div. 
not so bad. Bulgarian, how anyone can risk their money on 
them! Chilian?—pooh, rubbish! Railway stock. Debenture 
bonds—no such luck as to have any— Market firm at close. Well, 
we are not going to smash just yet!” 

May listened with some surprise to this unknown tongue, as it 
was to her. 

“Now,” said Miss Macallan, returning the paper to her, “you 
ask me this evening, or some time when I am not much 
occupied, to explain to you about stocks and shares, and I'll 
give you a lesson, which I hope you won't soon forget. It's a 
varra interesting, not to say, important, subject, and I am 
amazed to think how it came to be omitted from anything that 
is called education.” 

“TI shall be very pleased if you will take the trouble to 
complete mine in that direction,” returned May, witha smile. 

“ And that I will”—-pleasantly—* I am glad to help a young 
creature that isn’t upsetting and conccited. It’s not your fault 
if your education was neglected; now just look through the 
paper, and see if there’s a remarkable murder, or a divorce case 


—one must have a little amusement, besides the more important 
matters.” 


May searched the columns, but only saw a paragraph in which 
were the bare fact of an intelligent workman having in an un- 
premeditated manner kicked his wife to death, and the decision 
of the judge in the Divorce court respecting the costs in a cause 
already tried. 

“The paper is rather dull to-day,” remarked Miss Macallan, 
who was knitting energetically,“ I canna say it’s worth a bawbee.” 

“There seems to be a very interesting criticism here, on a new 
play at the Lyceum Theatre ; shall I read it?” 

“No!” an intensely negative no. “The inside of a play- 
house I have never seen, and never will! I was brought up by 
God-fearing parents, that never touched cards, nor looked at 
play-actors, nor neglected the Sawbbath! and I’m not going to 
do differently.” 

“T suppose not!” returned May soothingly, a little startled by 
this solemn outbreak, “ but are there really people now-a-days—I 
mean, ordinary people——” she hesitated, fearing to offend, “ who 
think theatres and cards wrong—that is sinful?” ~ 
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“Not many, I am sorry to say! Godliness and thought}for 
what is lawful and improving, are fast dying out. I suppose 
now you have been often at the play ?” 

“Oh, yes! often.” 

“Yet you seem a well-disposed, wise-like girlie! Did you not 
fee] dazed and, in a way, conscience stricken, when you had been 
spending your precious time, looking at a parcel of bedizened, 
painted jawpies, repeating lies and nonsense half the night?” 

“Indeed, I did not!” said May, resisting, with some difficulty, 
her inclination to laugh. “I felt very glad I had enjoyed myself, 
for I must confess I love going to the theatre.” 

Miss Macallan groaned. 

“You shall come and hear the Rev. Angus McCrae on the 
subject of the devil's devices! I don’t think I'll trouble you for any 
more of that paper—I’ll just step upstairs and find you a bit of 
darning to while away the time till dinner. Then, if it clears we 
will go and see about the pianoforte. I don’t want you to write 
to my cousin Ogilvie, before it is in the house. I like to keep 
my word, and I want him to know it, so mind you tell him when 
you write, and”—with a sudden sharp look—* when will that 
be?” 

“Not for two or three days.” 

“ That’s right ; men hate to be fashed for nothing.” 

This rather wearisome day was a tolerable sample of many 
which succeeded it. May felt that, on the whole, she found favour 
‘n her employer’s eyes, and she certainly had a good deal of time 
to herself, rather too much for the satisfaction of her somewhat 
tender conscience. She wanted to do more for her salary, 
whatever it was to be. This being left as yet unsettled May 
supposcd, till the end of her month of trial. 

But it was terribly wearisome, this sort of starved life. Never 
before had she been without books, never without intelligent and 
even cultivated society. The newspaper and the piano, and her 
correspondence with Frances Conroy and Madame Falk, were 
her chief employment and consolation. 

Miss Macallan was an untiring pedestrian, and quite out- 
walked her young companion. 

She thought nothing of a march straight to Piccadilly Circus, 
an hour’s perambulation of the Junior Army and Navy Stores, 
then a ramble up Regent Street, to buy two or three yards of 
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trimming at Peter Robinson’s, wherewith to repair a table-cover 
or a garment (she never seemed to get anything new), then perhaps 
what she termed “a pennyworth of bus” to the Marble Arch, 
and a walk home across the Park. When she found May too 
tired to speak after such an expedition, she held forth on the 
superiority of old-fashioned up-bringing as compared to the 
“ effeeminaency ” of modern training ! 

Still May felt that she was treated with unusual consideration 
—only—she did not know how long she should be able to endure 
such a routine. 

The last week of October was now on them, and a wild, wet, 
stormy week it was, playing havoc with the many-tinted leaves 
in Kensington Gardens, where it was always a treat to May to 
wander alone. 

This particular Thursday, Miss Macallan had gone to the 
City on some particular business, starting the moment dinner 
was over, so May, who had reduced her slender and rapidly 
diminishing store of money, by the purchase of a new song, 
retired to the drawing-room, intending to have a really good 
practice. 

She was quite absorbed in her occupation, and did not even 
hear the door open, when she became aware that Jessie was at 
her clbow, and speaking. 

“Here’s Mr. Ogilvie himself, and Miss Macallan’s no at 
hame !” 

May started up, and saw her guardian on the threshold. 
Everything seemed absorbed in that delightful sight. 

“Oh, how glad I am to see you! I did not dare to hope 
you would come so soon!” she exclaimed, hastening to meet him 
with outstretched hands. 

He took and held them for a moment, looking into her eyes 
with an earnest, questioning glance, while his dark face lit up with 
an expression of pleasure. 

“You are quite well, May? I need scarcely ask. You look a 
different creature from— 


‘ The girl I left behind me !’” 


and he continued to gaze at her searchingly. Then he looked 
quickly round the room, at the piano, the fire, a few chrysan- 
themums in a glass on the table, before he let ker go. 
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“ My dear cousin is out, I am told, and will I hope, stay out. 
Come May, tell me everything while we are alone together.” He 
said the last words low and softly as if they gave him pleasure. 

“Yes, how delighted I am to have such a chance,” returned 
May, a tinge of pink warming her cheek, and deepening the 
colour in her eyes. “ Here, this is a tolerable chair,” drawing 
one near the fire, with a joyous air. 

“Am I an old fogey to be taken care of?” asked Ogilvie with 
his rare sweet smile. 

“No! but a good kind friend who ought to be taken care of.” 

Ogilvie sat down and May took a low child's chair which had 
made its way by some accident into the sacred room, at the 
opposite side of the fire. There was a moment’s silence. 

“ Now, my dear ward, begin at the beginning, and tell me 
everything,” asked Ogilvie. 

“TI have not very much to tell, though it seems such far-away 
ages since I saw you. Time has gone very slowly,” and May 
proceeded to describe her stay at Audeley Chase, and then the 
doubt and dread with which she parted with Mrs. Conroy and 
Frances, to dare the terrors of her new life with Miss Macallan. 

“Well, and Miss Macallan? you find the house rather ghastly, 
do you not? Look at me, May ?” 

“You need not be afraid. I shall tell you the whole truth,” 
she returned with a low happy laugh. “The house was rather 
wretched after the beauty of Audeley Chase of course. It would 
have seemed ¢viste after our tiny apartment in Paris.” She 
paused and sighed. 

“Which you made attractive,” murmured Ogilvie. 

* But,” resumed May, “ Miss Macallan was very kind from the 
first, and considers me ina way I did not expect. In fact Iam 
more a favoured guest than a companion. I wish I had more to 
do to earn the salary I suppose I am to get.” 

“What? Has my estimable relative given you nothing yet? 
nor opened the subject in any way.” 

“No, not yet, but then I have not been here quite three weeks.” 

“T shall see to that.” 

“ No—no—wait a while ; Miss Macallan will soon tell me if I 
am to stay or not.” 

“To stay!” he interrupted. “Why yes, of course you will 
stay !” 
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“ Indeed,” continued May thoughtfully. “I often wonder why 
she ever thought of having a companion. I do not think she 
wants help in any way, and I do not believe she is inclined ‘to 
spend more moncy than she can help. Then she has this piano 
for my use—but ¢/at is your doing—” a bright grateful smile and 
glance—“I think I should have drooped only for it. Why does 
she want me?” 

“You are a close observer, May. However you may depend 
upon it Euphemia Macallan has her reasons, which probably will 
remain undiscovered tillthe crack of doom. She is close-fisted 
and close-minded, but not altogether bad on the whole—and you 
get on?” 

“Very well indeed. I think she rather likes me.” 

“T rather think she does. Don’t you know May, you are 
gifted with a curious power of sympathy that makes you quickly 
indispensable to those who are accustomed to you, especially to 
the selfish. I ama very selfish fellow, May, and I cannot say 
how I missed you when we parted. I have been looking forward 
to seeing you ever since.” 

“Have you really ?” exclaimed May, much delighted. 

“Yes, really. If society would permit such an arrangement 
I should ask you to be my private secretary and we would travel 
round the world.” 

“Tt would be charming !” said May with calm conviction. 

“Most charming,” echoed Ogilvie, leaning back in his chair and 
keeping silence for a moment. 

“ And so, you are bored to death?” he resumed. 

“ That is too strong an expression. It is a very new life to 
me, but I shall get accustomed to it, and, you cannot 
know, dear Mr. Ogilvie, how grateful I am to you for help- 
ing me to escape from the terrible sense of being a burden, 
a mendicant!” She stretched out her hand and left it in 
his. 

“You are thankful for small mercies, my sweet ward,” he said, 
slowly releasing her hand. “Perhaps some day I may ask some 
gift which——” 

“ How glad I should be to be able to do anything for you,” she 
cried, as he paused. 

“In the meantime, May, let us make the best of the present. 
It is a great philosophic achievement to get all the pleasure we 
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can out of life. Would you like to go to the Criterion to-morrow 
evening ?” 

“It would be too delicious,” clasping her hands. 

“Then I shall arrange it with Miss Macallan. I shall stay till 
she comes in. Now tell me more of our friends the Conroys,” 
and they entered into a'discussion of past and present. 

Ogilvie told her how he had stopped in Paris to pay a visit 
to Madame Falk and bring a report of the dear kind woman. 
Then he mentioned having heard from Madame Zavadoskoi, who 
was in Russia, whither she had gone to arrange a marriage for 
her adored son. 

The minutes flew fast, and evening was closing in when all 
too soon the door opened and Miss Macallan in her best “ go-to- 
meeting bonnet” walked in. 

“Eh!” she exclaimed in a loud tone. “But this a most 
agreeable surprise! And when did you arrive, Cousin Ogilvie?” 

“By the mail train this morning,” he returned, with a certain 
air of condescension which struck May. “Lost no time you , 
see in making my ward here give an account of herself. Glad to 
find that all goes well.” 


“May be, cousin, you'll stop to take a bit of dinner?” 

“Thank you, no! I am engaged this evening. But I should 
like to have some talk with you on business, before I go. Good- 
bye, my dear May! If I can get places for to-morrow night, 
I'll telegraph. Good-bye, glad to sce you looking so well.” 
Motioning Miss Macallan to precede him, he paused, and turned to 
give a parting smile and wave of the hand to his adopted ward. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“FH homeemade Saint”—St. Switbin. 


THE biographer of our meteorological saint has thus dubbed him, 
because St. Swithin never received proper canonization at the 
Pope’s hands at all, owing perhaps, in the first place, to the fact 
that such dignity was not created till some two hundred years 
after St. Swithin’s death, and secondly (and this is even more 
probable) because he was essentially an English worthy, one 
who, outside his own land, had no great name in the councils of 
Christendom to support a claim to saintship. At all events, the 
fact remains that the only form of canonization which he ever 
received was that bestowed upon him at the great ceremonial 
which took place on the occasion of the “translation” of his 
remains to Winchester Cathedral. Home-made though he be, 
however, there is scarce a saint in the calendar, not excepting 
even St. George or St. Patrick, who has obtained, among British 
folk, at all events, a wider notoriety. Everybody knows St. 
Swithin, at least everybody knows St. Swithin's Day, and that 
the saint, whoever he be, has something to do with the weather. 
But who St. Swithin may be, and why he has anything to do 
with the weather, perhaps few persons have ever heard. 

Who then was St. Swithin ? 

St. Swithin was Bishop of Winchester, about two centuries 
before the Norman Conquest. He was, tradition and history are 
agreed, a good and holy man, distinguished also for very earnest 
humility. Now it is upon the latter virtue that tradition has 
built up a story (unfortunately more plausible than reliable) 
about the origin of St. Swithin’s Day. We all know the old 
thyme: 

‘* St. Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain ; 


St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days *twill rain nae mair.” 


Well, the account which passed current for many years, and 
which Brande in his “ Popular Antiquities” takes as correct, was 
something as follows: “St. Swithin, who was Bishop of Win- 
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chester, desired with great humility at the time of his death that 
his body, instead of being buried within the church, should be 
buried outside on the north of the church, where his corpse 
might even reccive the eaves-droppings from the roof, and be 
trodden by the fect of the passers-by. In this neglected and 
dishonoured spot, his remains reposed for about one hundred 
years, when the clergy suddenly became indignant at the insult 
to the Bishop’s memory, and accordingly on an appointed day 
they assembled to convey with great pomp and dignity the 
saint’s bones into the adjoining Cathedral of Winchester. But 
as they were about to commence the ceremony, the rain burst 
forth with unexampled fury, continuing for the space of forty 
days. The monks interpreted this as a warning against the 
profanation of the saint’s remains, contrary to his dying 
commands, and in consequence, instead of disturbing his grave, 
they built a chapel over it, at which chapel many astounding 
miracles subsequently took place. The day fixed upon by the 
clergy for the translation of St. Swithin’s remains was that of the 
15th of July, hence the popular connection with the atmospheric 
conditions of that particular anniversary. This statement is, or 
has been, the popular tradition ; unfortunately, however, it has no 
authority to support it, and compared with all we do know 
authoritatively of the facts of the saint’s life, affords a very 
complete illustration of the curious inversion of actual incidents 
which tradition is so prone to indulge in. 

We owe tothe Rev. John Earle, Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
in the University of Oxford, the clucidation of the real facts of 
St. Swithin’s life and labours. Professor Earle published some 
years ago, a fac-simile of a Saxon manuscript of the roth 
century, containing the earlicst fragment of knowledge respecting 
St. Swithin, and in an essay on the subject, Mr. Earle has col- 
lected all reliable data, which, at the same time, is neither very 
ample nor very exhaustive. Such as it is, however, it is not 
devoid of interest. 

Swithin, or Swithun, was born in the neighbourhood of 
Winchester, about the year 800. He was a monk of the old 
Abbey of Winchester, and rose to be its Prior. He gained the 
favour of Egbert, King of Wessex, who entrusted him with the 
education of his son. There is indeed ‘one bit of authentic 
record of St. Swithin at this time, for to a charter granted by 
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King Egbert in 838 there are appended the signatures of 
Elmstan Episcopus, and Swithun, Déaconus of Winchester. As 
a matter of fact, St. Swithin succeeded Elmstan in the 
Bishopric of Winchester in 852. Asa bishop, St. Swithin seems 
to have been a patriotic and broad-minded man, one too some- 
what in advance of his time. By his aid and initiation many 
important improvements were effected in the city of Winchester, 
including the erection of several churches ; while owing to him 
the river Itchen was spanned by a fine stone bridge, the first 
bridge of that kind seen in those parts. After the accession of his 
pupil, Ethelwulf, he was that monarch’s counsellor in all “ religious 
matters, and the peaceful arts,” while it throws a curious 
light upon the conditions of government in those days to read 
that at the same time, Alstan, Bishop of Sherborne, had charge 
of military and foreign affairs. Among the “religious matters” 
in which St. Swithin’s influence with King Ethelwulf was very 
potent, was one which is of interest to us in the present day, 
namely, the payment of ecclesiastical tithes. Tithe-rent as a 
provision for English clergy, owes indeed its inauguration to St. 
Swithin. He induced Ethelwulf to set apart a tenth of his own 
lands for religious purposes, and although tithes were not a legal 
obligation till the time of Athelstane, nor indeed finally settled 
till the reign of King Edgar, Bishop Swithin of Winchester must 
be conceded as having the honour, or the opprobrium, which- 
ever way people may regard the matter, of being their originator. 
King Ethelwult's favour to St. Swithin was very great, and it 
has been conjectured that the king chose him to accompany 
his son, the great Alfred, when a boy, on his famous visit to 
Rome. 

St. Swithin died about 862. His curious choice as to the place 
of his interment is authentic enough. His biographer thinks (and 
with every show of reason) that the good Bishop may have so 
directed his sepulture in order to combat, and possibly put an 
end to, the common and senseless superstition of the time 
against that especial portion of the graveyard. At all events, he 
so desired to be buried, and he so was actually buried, and his 
remains so reposed for upwards of a century. It is highly 
probable, indeed it is pretty certain, that but for the intervention 
of Archbishop Dunstan, the Bishop’s bones would have been left 
undisturbed to the present moment, and our meteorolozical 
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department consequently bereft of, a titular saint. Dunstan, 
however, the better to further his own particular views and 
desires on the question of a greater development of the monastic 
system, thought it desirable to revive the popular veneration for 
Bishop Swithin, who in his lifetime had been a strict and warm 
upholder of monastic principles and discipline. At this time, 
moreover, the cathedral church of Winchester was being rebuilt 
under the episcopate of Ethelwold, a close confederate of 
Dunstan’s. It was believed by these prelates that the enrich- 
ment of the new cathedral by some distinguished and saintly 
relics, would be exceedingly desirable. The methods of 
manufacturing such relics were, as we know, a mere matter of 
ingenuity. Thus it is not surprising to find that at this time 
wonderful reports began to be circulated throughout Winchester 
and the district of the miraculous appearances, on more than 
one occasion, of Bishop Swithin. The whole account of these is 
given in the Saxon fragment of manuscript before mentioned. 
“Bishop Swithin,” says this record, “appeared one night in a 
dream to a poor decrepit smith, and requested him to go toa 
certain priest named Eadsige, who with others had been ejected 
from the Abbey of Old Minster, and desired him from Swithin 
to repair to Bishop Ethelwold, and command him to open his, 
Swithin’s, grave, and bring his bones into the church. The smith 
replied to his ghostly visitor, with some show of reason, that 
Eadsige would not believe in him or his message. Swithin 
thereupon, to prove his reality, told the smith that he would find 
the authenticity of the vision established, by going to his 
Swithin’s, stone coffin and pulling from it an iron ring, which, in 
consequence of supernatural aid, would yield without the 
slightest difficulty.” Swithin had, however, to repeat his visit to 
the smith three times, ere that sceptical person could be induced 
to move in the matter. But in the end, says the chronicle, the 
smith did go to Swithin’s coffin, and did withdraw the ring, 
which yielded at the slightest insistence, as Swithin had predicted 
it would, and gave the message to Eadsige, who—for he also was 
reluctant at first to mix Azmse/f up in the affair—at last gave the 
same to Bishop Ethelwold. From this time the miracles reported 
;at St. Swithin’s tomb increased and multiplied with most accom- 
modating precision. It would not seem, however, that anything 
of originality, or, if we may say so, anything of a new departure 
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in the manner of the miracles.can be observed. They. appertained 
indeed to ancient and well-established models. For example, a 
man born a hunchback was relieved of his hump for ever by 
praying at the grave, and another was cured of a “grievous 
ailment of the eyes ” in a like manner. 

All this was, however, duly reported to King Edgar, who, it is 
not surprising to find, forthwith formally directed the translation 
of Swithin’s saintly bones to the interior of the Cathedral of 
Winchester, where they were to be enclosed in a magnificent 
shrine, placed in a conspicuous position. A splendid ceremonial 
and high feasting seems to have accompanied the translation of 
Bishop Swithin’s remains, which as a matter of fact did take 
place on July 15th, 971; while so far from the weather proving 
unpropitious, or in any way interfering with the business of the 
day, the record declares that it was “most propitious.” The 
saintship of Bishop Swithin now arose from the additional 
honour being paid to his memory in re-naming the cathedral 
by his name. The latter was, however, again changed in the 
time of Henry VIII. 

So much for the true history of our meteorological saint him- 
self. Despite the facts of his life and death, it is not quite, or indeed 
at all, clear as to why he in especial came to be mixed up with 
the weather. But the freaks of tradition in this matter are 
admittedly curious. For example, it is difficult to see why 
George of Cappadocia, a personage not by any means, if the 
record is at all reliable, too saintly. in character or too good in 
deed, came to be given the splendid position of England’s patron 
saint, or why on the other hand the good and pious Swithin 
should have also received the further and utterly slanderous 
cognomen of “drunken St. Swithin.” With respect to the old 
tradition of St. Swithin’s Day, the most reasonable method of 
accounting for its existence is probably to be found in the 
supposition of its really Pagan source. All persons familiar with 
the early history of Christianity know how frequently pagan 
customs and practices, modified and drawn from their first use, were 
taken into the service of the Christian faith, and given their part 
in its ordinances. At any rate, traditions similar to that of St. 
Swithin’s Day with us, are shared by other European countries. 

In France, St. Medard’s Day, June 8th, and St. Servais and St. 
Protais’ Day, June 19th, corresnond to St. Swithin’s Day; while 
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in Belgium a raining saint called St. Gode is believed in; and in 
Germany, among other days characteristic of this belief, the Day 
of the Seven Sleepers is one. 

. Hone, in his “Every-day Book,” mentions a pretty saying 
current in some parts of England, when rain falls on St. Swithin’s 
Day, namely, “ St. Swithin is christening the apples.” 

As to there being any degree of reliability attaching to the 
conditions of St. Swithin’s Day, it can only be said that observa- 
tions taken at Greenwich ludicrously set at nought anything of 
the sort. In point of fact, those years in which rain has fallen on 
St. Swithin’s Day are those in which his day has been succeeded 
by the fairest weather. Indeed if the record at Greenwich is to 
be trusted—and what record can be trusted if it is not ?—no more 
notable fallacy has ever reigned secure for centuries than that 
the 15th of July is in any way distinctively connected with a 
change in the weather. Nevertheless, most people will like St. 
Swithin’s Day to be fine, and the popular fallacy has so much 
shadow of excuse for its existence, in that if the weather has 
been uninterruptedly fine during the earlier half of the summer, 
it will possibly be followed by wet weather during the latter 
half, and wce versd. A method of argument perhaps too similar 
to that put forward by the Irishman, who on being asked if it 
were going to be wet or fine, replied that “It might rain or 
it might not, he wouldn’t say for certain, but anyhow, z¢ would 
be one or the other!” 


ELLA MACMAHON. 
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“bis Own Counsel.” 
By ADA FIELDER KING. 


I AM a barrister—thank goodness, not a briefless one ! 

I rejoice in the cognomen of Charlie Tredennick. I have 
plenty of friends, plenty of money, plenty of the good things 
of this world, am a favourite son—altogether life has smiled 
on me, and I find it a very good thing indeed. 

Educated at Eton, and “Christ’s,” Oxford, I managed to 
combine much pleasure during the course of my educational 
career. All sports were, and are still dear to my soul. But on 
one occasion one of my favourite pastimes caused curious 
complications, and finally saw me over one of the ugliest ditches 
I had ever had to face. 

More of this, however, anon. 

People, I am told, always like to have a description of the 
hero or heroine of a story, but how can a fellow describe himself ? 

If nature has been kind to him in his personal appearance, by 
a faithful description he lays himself open to the charge of con- 
ceit! If she has been the reverse, then it must be painful to 
have to set it down in cold blood. 

Here is my photograph, perhaps that will help a little bit. 
The world pronounced it “admirable.” 

A big man, evidently carrying plenty of strength from the 
shoulder, good features, blue eyes—which, except in Court, 
never look grave. A regulation head of closely cropped, 
chesnut hair, moustache the same. 

Ladies and gentlemen, behold Charlie Tredennick, at your 
service. 

The world would add: “ He is a good fellow, has done several 
useful services, and saved many friends at some momentous 
crises in their careers!” 

So far, so good ! 

I have chambers in Pall Mall and King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple—I belong to three clubs. 

Among my numerous friends I numkter many fair women! 
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I have made it a point of professional honour to be always 
kindly, courteously, considerate towards them. 

The consequence being I have posed as counsel in many deli- 
cate cases requiring a good deal of tact and discretion. One of 
those impertinent Society papers described me the other day as 
“the Ladies’ Counsel ”! 

Never mind, “let those laugh who win”! Having decidedly 
done the latter, I can afford to do the former. 

From an early period in my life I had always been great at 
theatricals. My sisters and brothers shared my predilection 
for them, and we became rather celebrated for our histrionic 
tendencies. 

A certain very pretty Gladys Ponsonby —a great friend of 
my sisters—a very distant connection of our family, called a 
cousin by the merest apology, used to spend weeks at my 
father’s house, and was foremost in all our amusements. She 
was certainly a lovely little thing, the most winning, witching 
woman I had ever met. 

She and I were special allies. By degrees it became a sort of 
understood thing to include “Gladys and Charlie” together in 
everything. Nothing was said openly, but it was always dex 
entendu, that eventually Gladys Ponsonby would be my wife. 
These tacit understandings are, perhaps, not wise ; they often 
lead to, if not misunderstandings, at least a good deal of dis- 
appointment in*the future. 

I do not know if I then thought seriously of marrying her, 
but I certainly never thought of anybody else doing so. 

Gladys was an orphan. She had been spending some months 
abroad, with her old guardian and his wife, when the news came 
home that a marriage had been arranged, and would shortly 
take place between our pretty Gladys and Sir John Carew—a 
man at least thirty or forty years older than herself. 

We were all astonished! My sisters were indignant, my parents 
looked grave, I felt very odd ! 

Gladys’ letters became few and far between, and from their 
tone it was evident her inclinations had in no way been 
consulted. 

I was young, not much given'to reflection over many things 
at that period, but I had an intuitive perception the less I probed 
my heart, or peered into the innermost recesses of my soul, the 
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better for my own well-being and the future peace of Gladys 
Ponsonby and myself. 

The marriage took place in Rome. We heard Sir John Carew 
was a rich man, an old friend of her guardian, but that was all 
the information vouchsafed to any of Gladys’ friends, 

Some months later I met Sir John and Lady Carew in Paris, 
they were ez route for England. 

Gladys was even more lovely than formerly. I confess to a 
sensation of tightening about my heart-strings when I felt her 
hand in mine. 

Lady Carew was now a fashionable woman of the world, 
exquisitely beautiful, maddeningly winning to all who looked on 
her, but to me she was still the same artless Gladys Ponsonby 
as of yore. 

_Sir John, cold and pompous, was evidently proud of his young 
wife. He understood I was a relation of Gladys’—she had wisely 
laid stress on this, and fortunately the baronet had not thought 
it necessary to enquire as to the exact degree of consanguinity 
between the respective families—and accordingly bade me wel- 
come, at the same time requesting, as he was suffering from gout, 
I would kindly constitute myself his wife’s escort in Paris. 

Nothing could have suited me better, I was determined to bury 
the past, enjoying the present. 

I could still bask in Gladys’ beautiful presence, I should not be 
cut off from her. By conducting myself as a sensible man I should 
be able to retain the close friendship of this charming woman, at 
the same time giving the world no chance of talking. 

Gladys and I tacitly agreed to be the dearest friends for ever ! 
We were discreet enough to enter into no explanation, that 
ground might have been dangerous! 

We were both profound believers in elective affinity, and knew 
our friendship could no more be avoided tiian the east wind in 
March. 

We were quite content, I was a constant Aaditué of the Carew’s 
house both in the country, and in Park Lane. 

Time passed on, Gladys had all she wanted in the way of 
money and luxuries. But I knewshe was painfully bored by 
her pompous old husband, who became very irritable with 
increasing gout! Still Lady Carew posed as one of the most 
prosperous women in London. 


“7” 
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Her parties were always successful. Balls, dinners, tableaux, 
were always acknowledged as such ; with so bright and vivacious 
a chdtelaine they could scarcely be otherwise. 

I heard it chuchoté that Sir John was a martyr to the green- 
eyed monster as well as gout, but Gladys never aired her wrongs 
to me, and I never endeavoured to find them out. 

Much as I was always at their house, I saw but little of Sir 
John. He was Conservative member for the division of his 
county, and religiously sat out the debates at St. Stephen’s from 
February to August. 

Now it happened that in “the long ago,” during some 
theatricals at our house, Gladys and I had played the vé/e of 
hero and heroine in a light, pretty, drawing-room comedy. 

My character was Ludovic DeCourcy. 

For some time after Gladys always called me “ Ludo,” and, 
why or wherefore I know not, I used to often sign my letters to 
her : 

“ Yours always, 
“LUDO.” 


That these very innocent letters were destined to cause a 
complication I never foresaw. 
Gladys’ and my friendship I conscientiously declare had been, 
although deep, of a very harmless nature. We had never taken 
any advantage of it. The kiss I still bestowed upon her was 
of a very brotherly character. I had always given it to her in 
common with my sisters in former days; because she was now 
Gladys Carew, I had not thought it necessary to abandon it ! 

Besides, a kiss is a very innocent thing ; the dictionary defines 
it as “A common token of affection”! Ifyou are fond of a 
person, why be ashamed of showing it ? 

Should anybody doubt my logical powers I refer them to 
Blackstone’s bulky volume! In that you will find no law of the 
Medes and Persians respecting a nice little kiss! I don’t 
even believe Sir Francis Jeune himself would condemn it, and 
he is a most distinguished judge ! 

It was an exceedingly cold day in March, wind howling, snow 
falling, when, while poring over an intricate and important brief 
just sent to me by a well-known firm in Lincoln’s ina, my clerk 
brought me a telegram. 
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My mind was rather full of an interview I had just had with, 
a perplexed lady of my acquaintance. 

Only half-an-hour ago had I escorted her to her brougham 
which was in waiting at the entrance to the master’s house—clever 
littie diplomate, she deserved to succeed—at the same time tipping 
her coachman with a yellow coin in consideration of the snow 
he had had to encounter during our somewhat lengthy interview 
As he looked at me, I knew he voted me one of the right sort! 

Now, good-natured fellow though I am, yet I am particular as 
to professional etiquette, and have always urged my lady clients 
to remember they must not come to my chambers; when I am 
to conduct their case, all information and instructions must come 
from their solicitors! However, I could not always prevent 
their breaking my rule, and when silvery tones whispered : 

“Oh, Mr. Tredennick, it is such a comfort talking to you, 
you always seem so able to understand the individual difficulties 
with which I am surrounded. You are so kind and full of 
sympathy,” why, what could I say ? 

Nothing ; my nature is pliable, not adamantine! I could only 
be still kinder, as any chivalrous man would be to a woman! 

Now I hastily tore open the yellow envelope; it was from 


Gladys, begging me to goto her as soon as possible, as she was 
in great trouble. 


What could be the matter ? 

Evidently, at this summons from beauty in distress, the study- 
ing of that important brief must be delayed. 

Giving some directions to my clerk, ordering another to calla 
hansom, I dashed downstairs and soon found myself in Park Lane. 

Was it fancy? 

I certainly thought the butler looked perturbed as he conveyed 
me straight to Gladys’ boudoir. 

“Mr. Tredennick, my lady!” 

The door was hastily but noiselessly closed and I was alone 
with Lady Carew. I could hear Ellis’s retreating footsteps. 

“ Oh, Charlie, I am so thankful you have come!” exclaimed 
Gladys, pulling herself up from the sofa in which she was curled, 
buried amongst cushions. 

Her voice sounded suspicious. Her cheeks had two bright 
spots, her violet eyes looked like dewy Czar violets, I could see 
something had gone very badly with her little ladyship. 
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“T came off at once, but tell me what is the matter ?” I asked. 

“The matter is this, 1 have been cruelly treated, grossly in- 
sulted. I am going to leave this house,” she replied tragically, 
drawing herself up to her full height. 

She looked charming, her perfect figure encased in a tea- 
gown of bronze plush and cream lace, well suited to her shell-like 
skin. 

“Who has dared to insult you, Gladys?” I asked amazedly. 

“My husband.” 

“Nonsense! impossible !—-you are dreaming, joking, child,” I 
returned soothingly. 

“Indeed, Iam not! Sir John Carew has always been more 
or less of a tyrant, to-day his tyranny has culminated in the 
extremely manly action of opening his wife's private drawers, and 
—reading her letters !” 

These words were uttered with the air of a most ill-used 
victim. 

I was completely taken aback ; that there was any complication 
in the life of Gladys Carew, I could not believe. 

“My dear Gladys, you daze me. Explain it all to me.” 

But now poor little Lady Carew had expended her staying 
powers, and-her efforts to speak ended in heavy sobs, and a pro- 
longed flood of tears. 

To any man, owning any approach to manliness, the sight of a 
woman’s tears is always a sad one. 

I confess to their always appealing to my heart, in a painfully 
pertinent manner. I cannot bear to see a woman cry. . The 
man who causes bitter tears ought to be sent to Newgate and 
treated to the lash. He is a coward and a bully! And as such 
should be treated. 


Now I was in a sorry position, Gladys Carew, apparently 
broken-hearted, needing much consolation before she could 
enlighten me as to its cause. 

By judicious soothing I at last calmed her. 


“Look here, Gladys, give us both some tea, and then tell me 
all.” 


She complied. 

“It was silly to cry, Charlie, but Iam so angry. I will tell 
you all about it.” 

Then, deprecatingly : 
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“Don’t you be angry with me.” 

I smiled. 

“I should never be ‘angry’ with you, dear,” I said reassur- 
ingly. 

“You know I was away for two days. It seems Sir John 
wanted atpaper he declares he gave me about an estimate 
for a new conservatory at Hillingdon. He never gave 
it to me at all. But he gets so impatient over everything 
he could not wait till I got home to ask me for it, but came 
rummaging up here. He went to my writing-table, upsetting 
the drawers, turning over everything—not being there, he of 
course could not find it! But he suddenly discovered three 
drawers were locked. However, he could find no key to open 
them, for I always wear that key on my own chain, I put so many 
things away.” 

She paused, then continued : 

“He could not wait, of course, even a mean trick was better 
than that! So—he had them forced! Ellis even asked him 
to wait, pointing out to -him how it would tear the drawers 
about. But no, he was obdurate, the drawers were forced and 
—and he found my letters!” 

Once more Gladys succumbed to the inevitable. 

“ But these letters—I suppose there was no harm in them?” I 
queried. 

“No, of course not!” came the prompt answer. 

“Was there anything besides letters, Gladys?” 

She hesitated. 

“Come, my dear Gladys,if I am to help you, you must be 
quite honest with me,” I said gently. 

“Yes, there were some flowers, forget-me-nots and violets.” 

“And from whom were these letters which have caused so 
much mischief?” I asked, mentally cursing the folly of women in 
retaining old letters, the most dangerous mementoes, the most 
damaging witnesses, anybody can have. 

I was still more electrified at the answer. 

“From you, Charlie!” 

“From me!” I repeated, aghast. 

“Yes, Don’t be angry, they were written to me long ago, 
before—before my marriage. They were all signed‘ Ludo.’ Sir 
John has not an idea as to who my correspondent was, this 
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makes him doubly furious. In vain have I tried to reassure him. 
But he is cruelly insulting, it is impossible to quiet him. Oh! 
Charlie, mine was an ill-starred marriage,” she concluded. 

Here was a pleasant revelation. 

“Why did you keep them ?” I hazarded. 

But no sooner had I said the words than I regretted them. 

“Because they were from you! Because I could not bury 
what ‘had been’ so successfully as some people can! Because 
I was obliged to carry into my uncongenial married life some 
sweet memory of brighter, better days. I was made to marry 
Sir John, but, like other weak, loving women, I was obliged to 
cling to the dear old past to keep my heart warm in the present. 
Without that I should have grown utterly cold and heartless. I 
have been a model wife to an uniuteresting, selfish husband, one 
whom I never liked. But I have kept appearances perfectly to 
the world, te world for which we all sell even our very soul. 
Now this is my reward!” 

-Her cheeks flushed, her tiny foot tapped the floor angrily. 

“ After all le yeu ne vaut pas la chandelle !” 

And she laughed satirically. 

“Sir John threatens what?” I felt bound to ask. 

“Proceedings in the Divorce Court !” 

Her voice was cold and haughty. 

“Really! and on what grounds? Also the co-respondent ?” 

smiled involuntarily. 

“The unhappy ‘Ludo, if he can be traced, which seems 
doubtful!’ Charlie, stand by me ; I have only you!” 

The violet eyes were fixed on me appealingly. 

“Of course I shall! I must be your counsel for the defence; 
also that of the unknown ‘Ludo.’ Now, Gladys, don’t cry!” 

I bent and kissed her, she looked so forlorn and childish. The 
golden head was dangerously near my shoulder! How could I 
in common decency forego this “common token of affection ” ? 
I firmly believe Sir Francis would have acted in the same way 
himself! 

“You must get these letters back,’ I said coolly. 

“How? Sir John has taken them; he absolutely refuses to 
restore them !” 

“Does he? Does Ellis by chance know where his secrets are 
concealed ?” I questioned. 
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“ He may ; fortunately his valet is away ill, so Ellis has to wait 
on him, but Ellis is entirely devoted to me,” replied Gladys. 

“He must be managed. Halloa! Is that the baronet ?” 

As a blustering voice was heard approaching the precincts of 
the boudoir. 

“Yes! hide yourself behind the fortiéve. You know the 
door leading from the greenhouse down the back stairs, go down 
that way, then come back here, making Ellis announce you,” 
exclaimed Gladys hastily. 

I did her bidding. 

From my refuge I could, by gently keeping the portitre a 
little open —quite unseen—hear every word which passed 
between Sir John and his wife. ; 

That the baronet was oblivious of all decency of conduct 
in his blind fury, 1 soon discovered. He would listen to no 
reason. He abused his wife roundly, nay coarsely. Knowing 
Gladys’ high spirit as I did I wondered how she retained her 
temper. 

“Will you return me those letters, Sir John, I may then be 
able to understand what has so incensed you?” I heard her 
say. 

“Never! I have now placed them under lock and key, they 
will only leave my library drawer to be placed in the hands of 
most eminent counsel,” roared the baronet. 

“ As you will,” she answered haughtily. 

“So far, so good,” I thought ; “with this clue Ellis may be able 
to regain the letters.” 

“For shame, Sir John, leave go of my hand instantly, you hurt 
me. Are you coward enough to strike a woman!” exclaimed 
Lady Carew. 

“Ever since my marriage—my hated marriage, forced upon 
me by my guardian—you have more or less dud/ized me; I can 
give it no other term. I have borne it silently. I scorned you 
too much to complain. To-day it has culminated in open insult. 
Suspicion I will not bear. Unless lyou make me an apology 
within twenty-four hours, I leave your house. The law, you say, 
forbids it. Pshaw! Remember in law two can play at the same 
game, and in this case you may find yourself on the losing 
side.” 


Her voice was cold and scornful. To regain the boudoir I 
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must seek the back stairs. Noiselessly I moved away. Fortu- 
nately I encountered no servants in my descent. I gained the 
hall and quickly made my way into the street. Then I once 
more pealed the bell. The servants looked astonished at my 
again being the summoner. Ellis, grave and imperturbable, 
ushered me upstairs; I placed a fiver in his hand, at the same 
time placing my finger on my lip. 

“T understand, you may rely on mc, sir.” 

Once again sounded the ordinary announcement : 

“Mr. Tredennick, my lady !” 

What a scene upon which I was introduced. The baronet, 
boiling with rage, had in seizing his wife’s hand pulled off her 
rings. 

“Pick them up. Put on your wedding ring again at once,” 
roared Sir John. 

“Never!” retorted the exasperated wife. “You have taken 
it off yourself, it will never be replaced by me. You may burn 
it, do what you will with it, but never will I replace such a 
badge of servitude.” 

There was a dangcrous look in Gladys’ eyes. 

“TI command you,” said Sir John, now purple, and choking 
with rage. 

“Then you command in vain,” was Gladys’ cool reply. 

“You are my wife!” he thundered. 

“In name, perhaps! but only in name. I have been a faithful 
wife to you, but from this day forward I cease to live in your 
house,” she replied icily. 

He seized her hand to replace the ring ; in some way it slipped 
from his fingers, spinning into the fire. A scornful look pervaded 
Gladys’ beautiful face. 

“Thank you for my freedom, Sir John, gratefully, thankfully, 
I accept it. You soldered my fetters, you have now caused them 
to melt. I am really indebted to you.” 

The haughty tones were very unlike Gladys’. Suddenly she 
appeared to see me. 

“ T am sorry, Charlie, you should have been ushered in on such 
a charming scene of connubial bliss. Will you have some tea?” 

I muttered something. The baronet evinced no surprise at 
my appearance. I was too constant a visitor for him to do so, 
But he did look most completely ashamed of himself, his 
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aspect being more like that of a whipped cur than anything 
else. 

Naturally, being a bully he was a coward. As such it was 
not pleasant for a fellow man to discover him. 

Cowards never like to be caught enacting their favourite vd/e/ 

“You understand my terms, Sir John. Further conversation 
in your present excited state is undesirable. Don’t let me detain 
you longer, your time I know is valuable. To-morrow I shall 
hear from you. Further arrangements will pass entirely through 
Mr. Croft, my legal adviser, in Lincoln’s Inn. 

Gladys’ tones were haughtily cold. 

She bowed proudly, laying her hand on the bell, a plain 
intimation the interview was at an end. 

I really thought Sir John would have had a fit there and then. 
I looked warningly at her, but she was past all remonstrance. 

We heard him thunder along the corridor, he had been power- ~ 
less to do more than get out of the room. 

“Tsn’t he charming ?” asked Gladys. 

“ This is beyond a joke,” I replied gravely. 

“Quite,” she assented; “besides, Charlie, Sir John never 
descends to joking! He isa member of St. Stephen’s, also a 
justice of the peace! How can you for a moment believe he 
would be so frivolous ?” 

She was bitterly satirical. 

I looked at my watch. 

“TI must be going, Gladys, I have an engagement.” 

“Oh! I, too, am dining out. To-morrow I must see you 
again,” she answered. 

“Very well, what hour? You must instruct Ellis as to those 
letters being regained. I have spoken to him. Mum’s the word.” 

She smiled. 

“Dear Charlie! you are kind. I will send Ellis to you. 
Good-night.” 

She held up her peach-like cheek, and I promptly administered 
the common token of affection. 

I felt very sorry for her; I foresaw more trouble than she did, 
through Sir John’s insane jealousy. 

The following morning I was busy writing, when my clerk 
informed me “ Mr. Ellis wished to see me.” 

He was quickly shown in. 
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“Good morning, sir ; will you kindly take charge of this packet 
for me? I am very likely going to the country, and I should 
not like to leave my papers. I hope you won't consider me 
taking a liberty,” said Ellis respectfully. 

“Not at all. Very glad you came. Anything more I can do 
for you, Ellis ?” 

“No thank you, sir, not just now. I daresay we shall see you 
at our house, sir, about four o’clock to-day.” 

“Probably. How is her ladyship ?” 

“T have not seen her this morning, sir. Sir John left for 
Hillingdon unexpectedly last evening.” 

“ Really!” 

Ellis took his departure. 

I opened the packet ; a goodly number of letters tied together 
with blue ribbon met my gaze. The flower mementoes were not 
there. Should I read them? My eye caught some words, 
distinctly I recognized my own writing. I glanced at the letters. 
There was nothing criminating to either writer or recipient; a 
little tenderness of tone, perhaps, but remember that is not illegal. 

I flung them into the fire ; as I saw the white ashes I reflected 
“dead men can tell no tales.” 

Sir John had lost the proofs he thought he had secured. Not 
that they would have saved him much. Why had he gone to 
Hillingdon ? Possibly to obtain from other secret recesses other 
proofs of his wife’s guilt. 

I knew from Ellis’s manner I was expected in Park Lane at 
four o'clock. 

Punctually I appeared. 

“ How good of you, Charlie! I am going to Guy (her brother) 
and you are to take me,” was Gladys’ greeting. 

She was all ready for travelling. 

But, Gladys, I heard you give Sir John twenty-four hours’ grace 
it has not expired yet,” I replied. 

“True! But he left such an insulting letter for me last night 
that I am absolved from my promise. We go by the six o'clock 
express. You have time to send to Pall Mall for your things.” 

She spoke coolly, determinately. 

“ But, my dear Gladys, do not leave his house,” I expostulated. 

“T will not remain in it another day. He has treated me 
shamefully. Read that!” 
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She flung me a letter; it was cruel, unmanly. My blood boiled 
as I read. I knew further expostulation would be useless. 

“Look here, if you are-bent on going, Gladys, of course I will 
take you to Guy. But, remember, I counsel you to pause.” 

“No Charlie, I will not stay with Sir John.” 

“Very well then, I will meet you at Paddington at six o'clock. 
I must make one or two arrangements.” 

To this she consented. 

By dint of hurrying and scurrying I found myself on the 
departure platform in time to escort Lady Carew to the reserved 
compartment Ellis had engaged. 

On our transit she revealed to me how cleverly the faithful 
Ellis had regained her letters. The man’s discretion was 
marvellous. 

Guy Ponsonby was amazed at our arrival at Branksome Park 
about eleven o’clock. He was unfeignedly glad to see Gladys, 
of whom he was devotedly fond, but on hearing how matters 
stood, he looked grave. 

After sending her to bed, he and I sat long in the smoking- 
room discussing what could be arranged. 

“We must try and patch it up, Charlie; poor child, I don’t 
want her name bruited about. Carew I never have liked, and 
can picture that to his wife he is an untold nuisance. It was an 
ill-starred marriage. You, Tredennick, were the man for her!” 

“Too late to think of that,” 1 answered hastily. 

The last few hours had revealed much to me. 

I knew now how fondly, truly, Gladys Ponsonby loved me. 
Aye! and I her. The unfortunate truth had been laid bare. 
One thing, our love had never impeached our honour. But on 
that journey from Paddington more than ever had been borne 
out to me the picture of “what might have been”! 

Far better had been our previous state of blind security than 
this unfortunate dénouement. I feared the future might prove 
a hard struggle for Gladys and myself. Both now realised the 
truth. But at all costs we must keep up appearances, and blind 
the eyes of the world! 

The following day Guy and I tried our utmost to conciliate 
Gladys, but in vain. I returned to Town, empowered by Guy 
to do all that was necessary in the business. 

We hoped the baronet would be brought to reason. 
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But in two days I heard to the contrary. Sir John had 
placed the matter in the hands of his solicitors. 

‘ I at once went to Mr. Croft, the Ponsonbys’ solicitor. We both 
agreed the case could not be sustained. 

He retained me as counsel for the defence, if Sir John per- 
sisted in going to court with this one-legged appeal. 

“His solicitors will never let him make such a fool of him- 
self,” laughed Croft. 

. “They may try, but Carew is the most obstinate man in 
London. I don’t believe the Lord Chancellor himself could 
restrain him,” was my reply. 

Two days later I heard from the baronet’s solicitors the case 
was to come on, notwithstanding their distinct advice to the 
contrary, and offering me a handsome retaining fee. 

Of course, in a courteous letter I immediately let them know I 
was retained already for the defence ! 

_ Every effort was made to coerce Sir John to be guided by the 
far wiser opinion of the men of law—but quite in vain. 

I marvelled how any case could be made out; he had no 
witnesses. 

Had he not yet discovered the loss of the letters ? 

Croft told me every effort was being made by the prosecution 
to find out the supposed co-respondent, but unavailingly. 

“Who can he be?” he said. 

“A myth of Sir John’s brain,” I replied. 

The usual formula was gone through; the day for the trial 
came on. 

A more pig-headed, obstinate client than Sir John could never 
have existed, and he wore the patience of his solicitors to the 
extreme pitch of endurance. 

We heard there was a hitch. The little evidence Sir John 
had appeared to have vanished. 

His counsel begged to withdraw the case. 

. I spoke strongly on behalf of my client. I assured the Court 
her honour was stainless, her reputation irreproachable. 

The co-respondent must evidently be an imaginary person, for 
every means had been used by the prosecution to trace him, but 
in vain ! 

In fact, I managed to throw the whole odium on Sir John, 
who now posed as a tyrant and fool ! 
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- We heard he was furious at his failure. He would not believe 
until the last moment he had no letters to show ! 

Whither they had vanished for ever remained a mystery to 
him. 

So:I defended with flying colours the respondent and name- 
less co-respondent ! 

The adage runs, “The man who is his own counsel has a fool 
for his client.” But réally, in this case I think its truth was not 
proven ! 

Sir John, rendered very sore by his foolish defeat, now 
blustered very loudly. He realised he had made a ludicrous 
spectacle of himself, and threatened applying for restitution of 
conjugal rights ! 

But it was strongly represented to him, that after his previous 
conduct, he would have to sue very humbly at the feet of his 
wife respecting her return to his roof ; 

The Court could and would not recognise any appeal he 
might make. 

Sir Francis had already spoken in unpleasantly strong terms 
regarding his conduct, and in very glowing ones of Lady 
Carew’s ! 

Guy Ponsonby and I strongly urged Gladys to consent to a 
reconciliation. Her position, apart from her husband, would be 
awkward; a woman, especially when young and beautiful, is 
always open to misrepresentation and slander. 

Croft suggested, very wisely, after such a fiasco we could make 
the Baronet cry pax to any amount. 

At length Gladys surrendered on conditions. 

We made the terms high, you may be sure. And the Baronet 
had to swallow much which, to his nature, must have been gall 
and wormwood. 


Whatever jealousy should gnaw his soul in the future, would 
have to be silently endured. 

Gladys and I once more resolved to ignore all dangerous 
ground, so as to enjoy the present.. I was as constant an habitué 
at her house as formerly. Every day, at some hour or other, I 
found myself in her boudoir. 

Faithfully Ellis kept his share of the transaction locked in 
his own breast. 


Whether, after my strong condemnation of his conduct, my 
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frequent presence was always congenial to the Baronet I never 
troubled my head to enquire. I am bound to say he was always 
superlatively civil; perhaps he considered, after his former 
experience, “ discretion the better part of valour.” 

Time rolled on; often Gladys and I would laugh over our 
joint experiences of a visit to the President of the Divorce 
Court ! 

Beautiful, witching Lady Carew went gaily on her way. 
Probably we both knew we had learnt our own heart’s secret. 
In an unguarded moment we had revealed it to each other, but 
wisely we held our peace. 

- * * * 


EPILOGUE. 


Tempus edax rerum! clears many lives, causing many a life 
horizon to reveal a glorious sunshine. 

Never was a truer proverb than “ 7out vient a celui qui sait 
attendre.” 1 speak authoritatively, for I speak from personal 
experience, the best authority there is. 

I suppose I knew how to wait, for all sho came to me. 

Three years after I enacted the 7é/e of pleader for “his own 
counsel,” Sir John Carew went over to the great majority. I am 
bound to say few tears were shed for him. 

One year later Lady Carew became my wife ! 

We are the happiest couple anywhere in the whole kingdom, 
Gladys is lovely as ever, witching to the last degree, but to none 
. more beautiful, more witching, than her own husband. A mar- 
vellous record in the nineteenth century ! 

Often in the boudoir in Park Lane we still take “ counsel ” 
together. I amaQ.C. now. My wife declares some grey hairs 
are mingling with my chestnut ones. Probably the result of my 
wig ! 

Gladys looks over my shoulder as I conclude saying these 
words. 

“T wish you would use some hair restorer, Charlie ; but never 
mind, you are still quite as good-looking as when you were 
“His Own Counsel.’” 
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for the Second Time. 
By QUINTON GORDON, 
Author of “A STORY OF ENGAGEMENTS,” Etc. 


« My dear fellow! the fact of the matter is, you have made a 
complete ass of yourself. Put the whole facts of the case 
before the girl. Tell her, if you marry without your father’s 
consent, you will be absolutely penniless, and ¢#ex see what she 
will say. Of course, you are a good catch for her, and there is 
no doubt whatever that she knows what she is about—trust a 
woman for that.” 

The speaker was a man of about thirty—tall, broad-shouldered 
and muscular, with a well-set, well-shaped head, and a good- 
humoured, ugly face, redeemed by a pair of dark-brown, kind- 
looking eyes. Just then, however, his face wore a hard, cynical 
expression—an expression which invariably came there when 
women were discussed in any way. He was looking out of the 
window into the garden below, watching two little sparrows 
fighting over a piece of bread. He waited until they had finished, 
and then turned round again. 

“Well?” he said enquiringly. “What are you going to do, 
Dunstan ?” 

“T don’t know what to do,” was the answer. 

Dunstan Manning had been sitting, leaning forward with his 
face in his hands, but at the last question roused himself and 
looked at his friend in a beseeching, helpless sort of way not 
unlike a dumb animal in pain. 

He was a handsome young fellow of about four-and-twenty, 
with good, well-cut features, and a ruddy, fair complexion. There 
were indications of weakness, however, about the mouth, showing 
a want of will power—a tendency to rely upon other judgment 
than his own. 

“What do you advise, Jack ?” he said disconsolately. 

Jack Lennox made an impatient movement. There were 
times when Dunstan tried him exceedingly, and this was one of 
them. 
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“In the first place, you must know whether you really love the 
girl or not?” he asked slowly. 

“Of course I do,” said Dunstan, and indeed just then he really 
believed he did. 

“Very weli,” said Jack. “Then it is easy enough to find out 
whether she loves you. Tell her , 

“She satd she loved me,” interrupted Dunstan, blushing 
furiously at the very thought of it. 

“Pooh! that goes for nothing,” said Jack contemptuously. 
“They'll say anything. Put her to the proof. Tell her you 
have not yet told your father, and that if you marry without his 
consent you will be totally without the wherewithal to provide 
bread and butter, much less luxuries, and then see what her 
answer is. If she draws back in any way, you will know that it 
is your money she wants, and not you, and there will be an end 
of the whole thing. But if, on the other hand, you find she loves 
you for yourself, why then be a man. Go to the governor, tell 
him that you love this girl, that she has no money, but that she 
is a good woman—and a lady.” 

“Couldn’t,” said Dunstan nervously. “You don’t know what 
the old man is.” , 

Jack looked at him steadily for a minute, then shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Well!” he said, “I tell you plainly, I don’t think myself 
there will be any occasion to explain matters to your father, 
because, judging from what / have seen of women, I think when 
she finds you have no money and no prospects, she will be only 
too glad to get rid of you. In that case, pull yourself togetler, 
bear it like a man, and let her go to the devil !” 

Dunstan shivered. He couldn’t bear unpleasantness of any 
description. His whole nature shrank from it. 

“If she gives me up, Jack, I think itll kill me,” he said 
miserably. 

“Not a bit of it!” was Jack’s answer. “My dear fellow, 
people don’t die of that sort of thing. That would be a very 
easy way of getting out of it. They suffer—infernally—for the 
time, and”—with a catch in his breath—“some few don’t get 
over it perhaps, but one has to go on living, you know, just the 
same. Now, go and see this girl to-morrow and get it over, and 
let me know the result.” 
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“J will,” said Dunstan. “Thanks, old chap!” And he held 
out his hand to Lennox, who shook it silently. 

Jack Lennox waited until he heard the front door bang, 
and then flung himself down in an arm-chair with a sense of 
relief. 

“Good heavens! Fancy coming to me for advice about a 
love affair!” he muttered to himself bitterly. “And that young 
fool thinks he’s in love! Bah!” 

+ * * * * . 

Under a magnificent copper-beech, with its wide-spreading 
branches, a girl was sitting, swaying herself dreamily to and fro 
on a loose branch, and humming softly under her breath. It 
was evening—and it was June. She was not a particularly 
pretty girl, but there was a charm about her, a gracefulness in 
every action, which made one forget her want of beauty. And 
she had lovely hair. Very fair, soft hair, that rippled of its own 
accord and curled itself lovingly into little rings on her forehead. 
Her dress was white and simple, drawn in at the waist with a 
silver buckle. 

Her name was Lisa Masters, and she was the girl to whom 
Dunstan Manning had been engaged to be married for the 
last three months, unknown to any one but his friend Jack 
Lennox. She lived with Dunstan’s aunt as companion, and had 
not an easy life of it by any means, albeit she was of an essen- 
tially cheerful nature, and not given to brood over trifles. It was 
the awful monotony that was so irksome to her; the same drives 
at the same hour every day, the same sort of books to be read 
every day, religious ones in the morning, essays, or something 
equally instructive before the afternoon drive, and books from 
Mudie’s in the evening, interspersed with bits of village gossip 
and some of the servants’ delinquencies. 

Just before Dunstan had come into her life, it had grown 
almost unbearable, and a feeling of despair had taken possession 
of her at times at the very thought of going on in the same 
groove perhaps for years, until she had grown old, and cross, and 
unattractive, and had lost the capacity for enjoying anything. 
But since Dunstan had told her he loved her, how different 
everything had seemed! Before, she had existed, mow she lived. 
She wondered as she sat there swaying herself happily to and 
fro, what she had done to deserve such happiness! Why sie, 
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above all other women, should have been chosen by such a 
handsome, noble fellow as Dunstan to be his wife! 

Her thoughts, however, at this moment, were interrupted by 
the appearance of Dunstan himself. Lisa sprang off the branch, 
and went quickly towards him. 

“Dunstan!” she exclaimed joyfully, holding out her hand and 
greeting him with a loving smile. “When did you come? I 
thought you had gone to Scotland ?” 

“Yes,” said Dunstan hurriedly, “I—er—I wanted to come 
down again for something.” 

“To see me ?” sheasked, looking up at him with a mischievous 
little glance, and walking with him under the shade of the tree. 
But there was no answering smile on Dunstan’s face. He looked 
tired and worried, and Lisa felt instinctively that something was 
wrong and became grave directly. 

“What is it, Dunstan?” she asked eagerly, slipping her arm 
through his and nestling up to him in her confiding way. 
Dunstan hesitated. It had been all very well when talking it 
over with Jack; it had seemed easy enough then to just run 
down and put things before Lisa, and see what she would say; 
but it did not seem so easy when he was with her, and he 
wondered how he should begin. He had to go back again that 
same night too, and he had only two hours. 

“What is what?” he asked evasively. 

“Dunstan, I am sure something is wrong,” said Lisa, “Do 
tell me what it is. Has your aunt found out about—about 
us ?” 

“No,” said Dunstan, feeling relieved somehow that she had 
led up to it. “But the fact is, Lisa, I am afraid my father 
will get to hear of it, and —and—if he does— well, I don’t 
know what we shall do.” 

Lisa took her arm out of his and stopped. 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked, looking quietly at him. 
“Don’t know what we shall do? In what way?” 

Dunstan felt desperate. 

“It’s like this, Lisa,” he said, taking both her hands in his, 
and looking down into her deep violet eyes, which were just 
then dark with an unknown dread. “If my father knew I was 
engaged to—to—well, anyone who was not rich, he would 
disinherit me, and I should be next door to a beggar. The 
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thing is—would you care to be tied up to a poor man, and 
have to wait ycars, perhaps, before you could marry him?” 

He grasped her hands hard in his, and looked at her with 
yearning cycs, while his heart beat almost to suffocation. 

“ Dunstan,” Lisa said, with a sigh of intense relief, as she 
realised that ¢hat was all, “I love you so much that I don’t 
care how long I wait for you, or how poor you are. How 
could you doubt me ?” 

And she drew her hands away from him, and put her arms 
lovingly round his neck. But Dunstan drew back a little. A 
moment before he had been in an agony Jest her answer 
should be against him, but now, the thought of facing his 
father came back to him, and he shrank from it, as he always 
shrank from anything difficult or disagreeable. 

“You don’t understand, Lisaf’ he said, “you have no idea 
what my father is when he is put out about anything. There 
will be a most fearful row, and all the rest of it, don’t you 
know, and—well—” helplessly, “Oh! by Jove, I don’t know 
what to do.” 

Lisa said nothing for a moment, only looked at him with a 
nameless dread at her heart, an instinctive foreboding of trouble 
coming. 

“ Dunstan,” she said softly. “You said when you asked me 
to be your wife, that you would go through azything for my 
sake. Should you mind being poor, if—if you had me?” 

Dunstan moved impatiently. 

“You don’t understand, Lisa,” he repeated, irritably, and 
looking away from her, “it is impossible to live on air. I think 
—well, don’t you think we had better wait a few years, and—er 
—er—see what turns up?” 

Lisa slowly moved a few steps back from him. 

“ T guite understand,” she said, quietly, but her face was very 
white and her mouth quivered a little in spite of herself. “I 
certainly should not like to ruin your prospects for life, and as 
you do not consider me worth working for, there is an end of the 
matter. You have made a mistake ; yours was only a passing 
fancy, you never loved me.” 

Dunstan caught hold of her fiercely, almost roughly. 

“T did love you. I do love you,” he said, passionately. “Oh! 
my darling, don’t give me up. I cannot live without you,” and 
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drawing her to him, he showered down kisses on her mouth, and 
throat, and chin. But Lisa drew back. 

“You will live very well without me,” she said in a hard sort 
of voice that did not sound like her own. “I will return your— 
things.” 

Just then a bell rang once, twice, thrice, which was the signal 
that Lisa was wanted, and only too thankful to get away any- 
where she flew across the lawn, and into the house, leaving 
Dunstan standing under the tree, with a miserable, blank feeling 
at his heart, and yet a sense of relief that he was /vee. 

* + * . * * + 

“Well?” said Jack Lennox, with a keen glance at Dunstan’s 
white miserable face, when he returned late at night, dusty, tired 
and worn out. “To be? or zot to be?” 

“Oh, hang it, hold your tongue,” answered Dunstan curtly, 
flinging himself into a chair. 

Jack looked at the hopeless, dejected figure huddled up in the 
chair, and smiled bitterly. Then he went over and laid his hand 
on his friend’s shoulder. 

“You are well rid of her,” he said in an odd voice. “Forget 
her, and for the future keep clear of women. The greatest 
troubles on this earth are connected in some way or other witha 
woman. I wouldn’t marry a girl like that were she the last 
woman in creation.” 

And Dunstan felt too weary and sick at heart to explain then, 
and the opportunity, once lost, did not occur again. 

* * * * * * * : 

Three years had passed, and circumstances had reversed 
themselves with regard to Jack and Dunstan, for the latter had 
long ago forgotten his fancy for Lisa Masters, while the former 
had changed his opinion about women, having fallen deeply in 
love with the dearest little girl in the world, who returned it 
quite as warmly, and had promised to be his wife. 

From Jack’s ugly, honest face the hard cynical look had fled, 
to be replaced by an expression of deep content and good fellow- 
ship with all the world. 

Dunstan had often expressed his gratitude to his friend, Jack 
Lennox, for the wholesome advice he had given him about “zs 
love affair, for his father had died only six months after his 
broken-off engagement with Lisa, leaving him a goodly income 
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in addition to the estate, and as Dunstan himself expressed it, 
“He was glad he hadn’t worried the old man about that, don’t 
you know, for he had found that it Zad been only a fancy, so 
things were best as they were.” A sentiment in which Lennox 
entirely agreed, believing, as he still did, in Lisa’s mercenary 
motives in giving up his friend, Dunstan never having explained 
the exact circumstances to him. 

“She has the most lovely hair and eyes, Dunstan,” Lennox 
was saying dreamily one night, as the two men sat smoking at 
the open window in Dunstan’s rooms, “I don't think you have 
ever seen such hair.” 

“No?” said Dunstan, but his thoughts went back to Lisa, 
somehow, and he thought of how lovely dey hair had been, and 
that she had had nice eyes too. What a fool he had made of 
himself with that girl to be sure! And how glad he felt now, 
that dear old Jack had had sense enough to persuade him to put 
a stop to it. And yet an involuntary sigh escaped him in spite 
of himself, for there “ad been times when he had missed Lisa 
more than he cared to own even to himself, and had longed for 
the love and sympathy which is quite as dear to the heart of a 
man as a woman. 

“Haven't you a photograph of her, old man?” he asked, 
rousing himself. 

“Yes,” Jack answered, “but,” with a tender half smile, “a 
photograph doesn’t do her justice. It is the pretty colouring, 
and above all, the expression of her face which is so charming. 
In repose, she looks rather sad, but when she talks, or is interested 
in anything, her whole face lights up and she looks quite a 
different being. I should like you to see her.” 

“Well, let’s see her photo,” said Dunstan, who, to tell the 
truth, was getting a little tired of hearing these confidences. It 
is one thing to confide one’s own love affairs to someone else, but 
return confidences listened to for a time are apt to become 
monotonous, 

Lennox put his hand inside his coat and drew out a small case, 
which he opened and regarded silently for a moment or two. 

“There she is, bless her!” he said; then handed it across to 
Dunstan, who took it lazily. For a brief space silence fell upon 
the room. It was broken by a low, expressive whistle. from 
Dunstan. 
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“By Jove!” he said, looking at Lennox in a dazed sort of way 
“Lisa Masters !” 

“Certainly—Lisa Masters,” repeated the other. “How did 
you know her name? Ever seen her before?” 

“Seen her before? Why, it’s the girl 7 was engaged to three 
years ago.” 

“ What ?” breathed Lennox hoarsely, and an awful expression 
swept over his rugged face. He had risen and was leaning 
heavily against the window-shutter, his hands opening and 
shutting convulsively. Dunstan, his handsome face bent down 
scrutinisingly over the photograph in his hand, took no notice. 

“Lisa Masters, by Jove!” he repeated with a half-puzzled little 
laugh. 

“It’s a lie!” panted the other, with a fearful oath, catching the 
photograph roughly from between Dunstan’s fingers. “It’s a 
lie! You know it.” But in his heart he knew it was not a lie. 

“It is the truth,” answered Dunstan quietly. “ Lisa left my 
aunt soon after that little affair, and went to live with some of 
her ‘own people in Perth, and I have never heard from or of her 
from that day to this.” 

Perth! Yes, then it was true, and Lennox remembered now 
how one day Lisa had told him she had had such a sad story 
in her life, and had begged him not to ask her what it was, but 
to trust her and let it rest. And he had answered, laughingly, 
that no doubt they had both some little things to tell each other 
some day, but she was to let all sad things go to the winds now 
and be happy. 

And this was the girl who had heartlessly jilted a man because 
he was poor, with never a thought that she might possibly 
break his heart and ruin his life. Luckily she had not succeeded 
in doing either in Dunstan’s case. And yet when he thought of 
Lisa as he knew her, her sweet gentle nature, her generous, un- 
selfish disposition, and her graceful womanly dignity, his whole 
soul refused to take it in. 

He had flung himself into his chair again, and was leaning his 
head in his hands, his face white as death. 

“My God!” he muttered between his teeth. “What a fool I 
have been—what a blind, insensate fool!” 

After a moment or two he rose, and crossed the room towards 
the door. Ashe reached it, he paused and staggered slightly. 
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“T say, old chap, where are you going?” said Dunstan quickly. 
He never forgot the look on the other’s face as he answered, 
almost inarticulately : 

“Don’t speak to me—don’t come near me or—by Heaven, I'll 
kill you.” 

Then he flung open the door and went out. 

“Oh, I say, Jack, you know ” began Dunstan. But he got 
no answer. 


* * * * * * 

A night and a day had gone. A girl was kneeling by the 
side of her bed in the starlit darkness, shaken by a grief too 
deep and cruel for tears. In her hot little hand a crumpled letter 
rustled drearily. She knew it by heart—already. 


“IT was a fool to trust you. I was a fool tolove you. But— 
you are a woman—and deceit is second nature to women. If 
itis any satisfaction to you to know that you have killed a man’s 
soul and sent him doubly to the devil, that satisfaction may be 
yours. Enjoy it—gloat over it, if you can.” 


“ Ah, Jack, Jack, have pity, have pity,” sobbed the poor child. 
“TI cannot bear it, my heart is broken—broken.” 

And the sobbing wind at the casement seemed to catch up 
the bitter refrain and bear it away into the darkness—* Broken ! 
—broken !” 





THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE PARTY. 


“Che Primrose League Party.” 
By SARAH CATHERINE BUDD. 


“WE must have a pretty little supper party after our great 
meeting, Daisy. We must somehow make this Habitation the 
best in England.” 

Thus spake Mrs. Glyde, the Primrose Dame par excellence, of 
the neighbourhood of Rippington. 

Mrs. Glyde was a very popular woman in her county, and 
could ride after hounds better than most men. 

She had just come in from hunting, and was standing in the 
middle of the pretty drawing-room, of the fine old house, which 
had been in her husband’s family for ages. 

Mrs. Glyde was not good-looking, but she was animated and 
bright, and her tones were clear and decided. 

She was the most affable woman in the whole county, and at 
heart the proudest. 

“Write out the list of names at once, Daisy,” continued Mrs. 
Glyde, sipping her tea and turning towards a young girl seated 
at a writing-table close by. 

“Certainly, mother, directly,” said Miss Glyde, with that 
loving readiness to please which comes naturally to some 
people. 

Mrs. Glyde put down her cup, and, telling some names rapidly 
off on her fingers, paused. 

“The young Bensons,” she said. “Yes, we must ask them ; 
they sing so well, and have helped on our cause. Then there 
are the Worthingtons; they have done so much, and are heart 
and soul for the League. Of course they must come.” 

“The Bensons, mother? Do you mean the people living at 
that pretty little place at Cowley ?” 

“Yes, child. What then?” 

There was a little growing asperity in Mrs. Glyde’s tone. 

“ Nothing,” said Miss Glyde, hesitating ; “but they don’t seem 
at all in the set.” 

“In the set!” said Mrs. Glyde, looking full at her daughter. 
“ Are the Worthingtons in the set, pray ?—they are mere no- 
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bodies, but we can’t do without them in the Primrose League. 
Our other guests will be county people; they know my reason 
for asking the others, they will know how to behave.” 

“Of course, dear mother, you know best,” said Daisy timidly ; 
“only I think I have heard that the Worthingtons consider 
themselves a little above the Bensons.” 

Mrs. Glyde raised her hand. 

“Above the Bensons! Can ignorance further go! Such 
people to dare to have such nice distinctions !” 

Miss Glyde felt extinguished, and proceeded to write rapidly, 
while Mrs. Glyde took up her cup of tea once more, still standing 
in the middle of the drawing-room. 

“Oh! mother dear, I forgot to tell you,” suddenly said Miss 
Glyde, looking up from her writing—a glow suffused her face at 
that moment, making it almost good-looking—* Sir Hugh Falkner 
is coming to live at the old Hall; he is tired of wandering about 
the country, and means to settle down.” 

“Who told you this ?” asked Mrs. Glyde sharply. 

“T had a letter from Aunt Carrie by this afternoon’s post, you 
know. Sir Hugh is quite at home at the Court—always there, 
in fact.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Mrs. Glyde, and deliberately putting 
her cup down on a table near, she went on: “ That is the greatest 
grievance I have, especially as he is coming to settle in this 
neighbourhood.” 


“Grievance!” returned Daisy, opening wide her blue eyes in 
astonishment. 

“Yes; grievance,” and Mrs. Glyde, looking at the young 
innocent face before her, seemed to hesitate for a moment, but 
only for a moment. She went on: “I suppose you know, Daisy, 
that though you are a very good little girl, you are by no means 
pretty, and this neighbourhood is noted for beauty !” 

“Oh, I know,” said Daisy, laughing gleefully, “but I can’t 
help being plain; and you don’t mind very much, do you, 
mother ?” 

“No, no, child; but that isn’t the question. You have had 
the start of all the girls about here. From the first, when I 
heard Sir Hugh was always about the Court, and knew he was 
not a young man, but was full of all your crotchets about 
reform and the poor, I must say I hoped and felt that you had a 
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chance of making the most brilliant match of the neighbour- 
hood. See how it has turned out. He cares nothing at all for 
you, and no doubt will marry one of the beauties about here. 
I have no patience with it!” 

At the beginning of this tirade a tide of colour swept slowly 
over Miss Glyde’s face, leaving it deadly pale. 

“Oh, mother !” was all she said; but Mrs. Glyde never forgot 
the look in the girl’s face. 

“Well, it is no use to be tragic; but I don’t see why you, who 
are really a good little girl, should die an old maid,” said Mrs. 
Glyde impatiently. 

Daisy recovered herself by a great effort, and said, though 
her voice shook a little: 

“Do you want to get rid of me so badly, mother? Now, 
perhaps, I am not of much use, but in years to come, when you 
won't care to ride after hounds, or go to the coverts with 
father I was just going to say, shoot with him,” and a 
tremulous little smile broke over her face, “then I do hope I 
shall be a comfort to you.” The tears stood in her eyes as they 
were raised to her mother’s face. 

Mrs. Glyde could not resist her. 

“You are a dear, good little girl, Daisy, and a comfort now. 
Still, other women have daughters well married.” 

“But mother, look at my two sisters, none could have 
made better matches in every sense; what are you thinking 
of ?” 

“They are not my very own children, remember.” 

“Yes, yes, they are ; the whole country side said you were a 
real mother to them; and then just think of the babies, how 
delicious they are!” 

The slight hardness about Mrs. Glyde’s face broke up, and a 
slow sweet smile flitted over her face. 

“Yes, I will give in everything about the babes,” she said. 
“We just enjoy having them, no responsibility, the mothers and 
maids have that—they are lovely—but hark! the first bell is 
ringing, I must dress.” And gathering her habit over her arm 
Mrs. Glyde walked out of the room, holding herself with such 
grace and with so springy a step that they were the admiration 
and despair of half the county. 

“ The idea,” said one dumpy young girl, “that a plain woman 
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like that should dare to have such a figure and such a walk, at 
her age too!” 

Daisy, being already dressed for dinner, settled herself back 
into her chair with a look of weariness and sorrow, quite foreign 
to her usual happy expression. 

The colour flushed and faded several times in her face, and at 
last slow tears fell. 

So deep in thought was she, that she did not notice the 
darkening of one of the tall windows, nor a footfall close to her, 
and started violently and blushed almost as violently when a 
pleasant voice broke on her ear. 

“Daisy! tears! blushes! Don't turn into a modern young 
lady, pray don’t.” Her hands were both taken in a firm, kind 
grasp. “Your father is gone round to the stables, and said I 
might come in this way.” 

“TI am so glad to see you,” said Daisy, raising shy sweet eyes 
to Sir Hugh Falkner’s face ; and then, shaking off her nervous- 
ness, she went on, “Aunt Carrie has told me all about your 
coming to settle here. I am so glad.” 

“ Are you, Daisy ?” 

He looked at her earnestly for a moment, then said : 

“I like to be straightforward. Itis not only on account of my 
tenants and to do an Englishman’s work in his own place that I 
am coming home; it is very largely to please myself.” 

Daisy looked puzzled for a moment, but the second dinner- 
bell rang and so an end was put to their conversation. 

Mrs. Glyde was delighted to see her unexpected guest, but 
was not encouraged in her hopes by the grave, kind, friendliness 
of Sir Hugh’s manner to Daisy. 


CHAPTER II. 


A FEW days after this Daisy came into the house from an early 
walk with eyes and cheeks so bright, that, despite her being 
plain, she looked a sweet young English girl, healthy, strong and 
happy. 

“ Daisy,” said Mrs. Glyde, coming hastily out into the hall to 
meet her daughter, and looking as if the affairs of the whole 
world rested on her shoulders—Primrose Dames are apt to look 
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like this before one of their great meetings—“ Daisy,” she began 
anxiously, “you did not send off the invitations-—merely wrote 
them ?” 

“I merely wrote them, mother.” 

“ That is well; we must alter everything now; not the people, 
I mean, but we must have an evening party before the meeting 
to talk matters over. The Liberals are making themselves very 
disagreeable, and I think a plot is brewing to interrupt our great 
meeting. They are jealous of our success, I suppose, and Jack 
Chetwynd is atthe bottom of it all. I detest that fellow,” she 
went on, with heightened colour and intense bitterness. “In 
Society, politics and party feeling, are of course put aside, but I 
will never shake hands with Jack Chetwynd again—never.” 

“Oh, mother, and you were so fond of Jack!” 

“Yes, when he was a generous, high-souled lad, romping about 
with your brothers and sisters when you were only a mite of a 
child. He has never been worth anything since he fell in love 
with Delia, and especially since he has taken up with these 
Liberal, not to say Radical, ideas, He, the heir to a fine property, 
it is simply disgusting ! ” 


“But in love with Delia?” said Miss Glyde in an amazed 
tone. 


“Yes, yes, child ; but that was long before your time, and won’t 
bear talking about; run away and write your letters.” And as 
the girl obeyed, Mrs. Glyde murmured to herself, “ Yes, I detest 
Jack! I will never hold out a friendly hand to him again.” 

If Mrs. Glyde could only have seen and heard Jack at that 
very moment ! 

He was walking his horse up and down with a friend, outside 
the great Marden woods, waiting for the hounds to find. 

Dressed in scarlet, with the morning sun shining on his clear- 
cut, handsome features, he looked anything but like a man to be 
detested. He was saying: 

“Wouldn’t it be a lark? What a take-down for Madame 
Glyde—she thinks she can carry all before her. We shall see.” 

Mr. Hastings laughed and said: “Good fun, Jack, but you 
must be careful.” 

“T’ll be careful,” said Jack, a dark flush crossing his face, “ but 
I owe Mrs. Glyde one.” 

Meanwhile, Daisy, hanging her hat and jacket on the hat-stand, 
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turned into the library to write her letters, pondering deeply the 
while upon Jack Chetwynd’s having ever been in love with her 
sister, Delia. 

Delia, the lovely mother of two lovely babes and devoted to 
her grand, yellow-bearded husband, the thing could never have 
been, decided Daisy. 

The notes of invitation duly arrived at their several destina- 
tions. We will only follow the course of two. 

The Worthingtons lived at a solid, respectable house, kept a 
good many servants, and thought a deal of themselves. 

They had a delightful family of children, but they were 
indulged in every whim—and in years to come the parents would 
find out their folly. 

They were kind-hearted people with many excellent qualities, 
but consumed with the idea of “ getting into Society,” which by- 
the-bye they never achieved. 

With a pleased smile, Mrs. Worthington selected from her 
pile of letters the one bearing the Glyde crest and proceeded to 
open it. She was a rather nice-looking, elegant woman, and the 
bright look on her face was pretty to see. But, it faded—it 
darkened—an angry flush rose to her cheek—she threw the letter 
down. 

“ Mark, I won’t go to the party at all; only fancy, the Bensons 
are invited, and you may be sure they will go. People like that 
always clutch at notice from County people.” 

Be it remarked in passing that Mr. Benson was a distant cousin 
of the Worthingtons, but, on the strength of having a little more 
money, they were only friendly with the Benson’s in a left-handed 
sort of way. 

“ Besides,” went on Mrs. Worthington, in a fretful tone of 
voice, “it is no sort of compliment to us if they are going.” 

“None at all,” said Mr. Worthington, calmly helping himself to 
some ham, “but then, you see, the Glydes are at perfect liberty 
to please themselves.” 

“ Yes, but let me see, this is practice night. I'll szud the young 
Bensons, and just let people see we are zo¢ on the same level.” 

“So I would,” said Mr. Worthington. 

He was a very noble-looking man, it seemed impossible that 
any /itt/eness could lurk beneath such an exterior—but it could. 
He agreed to everything his wife advanced, and was even 
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prouder, only he did not always like the sound of their spoken 
thoughts. 

Mrs, Worthington was upset for the rest of the day, the servants 
were tiresome, so were the children, a lovely vase was broken in 
the drawing-room, and the governess was too strict with her 
pupils—in short, Mrs. Glyde’s letter had a deal to answer for. 

The Bensons received their invitation, seated in a pretty, 
pleasant, dining-room around the breakfast- table. 

There were only four of them in family now, the eldest 
daughter had been exceedingly well married some years ago, 
and settled in a distant county. 

Mr. Benson was a stout, genial man, who mostly looked on 
the bright side of things, and let people go their own way. He 
was now trying to eat a hearty breakfast and read his morning 
paper at the same time. 

Let those who have tried this judge how much time he had to 
spare for his family. 

Mrs. Benson was an invalid, fragile and bright-eyed. Bob 
Benson was a tall, strong young fellow, good-looking and 
moustached, while his sister was strikingly lovely, tall, fair, with 
hair like rippling gold. 

The young people were eagerly discussing the invitation. 

“T vote we don’t go,” said Bob, helping himself plentifully to 
marmalade, “the Glydes are much above us.” 

“ Of course they are,” replied Carrie Benson, “ but oh, mother,” 
turning to her with sparkling eyes, “do let us go, it will be such 

“Do you know why you are asked ?” said the delicate mother, 
speaking in a clear, sweet tone of voice. 

“ Because we can sing a little, I suppose.” 

“Because you can sing well, both of you, and because you are 
united in a good cause, with the Glydes and others. I see no 
objection to your going if your father does not disapprove ; you 
would never presume on such an invitation.” 

“Never, mother,” replied Miss Benson, and turning to her 
father, at the same time laying one soft little hand on the leader 
he was grappling with, she said sweetly, “ Father dear.” 

“What’s in the wind now?” said Mr. Benson, turning towards 
them a face surmounted by iron grey hair, which he had 
managed to ruffle up until it stood on end. 
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“Qh, you darling old porcupine!” said Miss Benson, kissing 
him on the forehead and laughing softly. 

“No laughing at your old father, Carrie, but come to the 
point at once,” said Mr. Benson, “ we are just off.” 

“ Oh, indeed, I will then ; we are asked to an evening party at 
the Glydes, Primrose League affair, you know; may we go?” 

“The Glydes! they are several cuts above us, but what does 
mother say? She always knows.” 

“She says we may go, dear.” 

“Very well, then. Bob can take good care of you, I suppose?” 

“T should rather think so, sir, very much so, indeed,” said Bob, 
stroking his moustache and smiling a wicked smile. © 

“Come along then, Bob, we shall be late for the office,” and 
soon the mother and daughter were left alone. 

Carrie played with her teaspoon, and presently a vivid colour 
dawned on her cheek. 

“ Mother,” she said timidly, “ do you know Mr. Vivian is coming 
to stay at the Glydes’—for the evening party probably, certainly 
for the grand night. They say he will be the great man of the 
evening and make one of the best speeches.” 

“Very likely. From all that I hear he is a fine young fellow 
and represents a great landed interest,” said Mrs. Benson calmly. 
“You have met him often, I think, at your uncle’s and brother-in- 
law’s.” 

“Very often, mother, and we always met as equals.” 

“So you would do there, Carrie; and of course personally 
you are entirely his equal, but not in social status in this place. 
Just think, your father isa merchant and he a great landowner! ” 

“All the same, my uncle and brother-in-law are in good 
positions, and they visit as equals; he, of course, thinks we are 
—that I am, I mean;” she said blushing and speaking quickly. 

“If he thinks about it at all, dear. But I will put before you 
the true facts of the case. Your uncle is well-born, and can 
hold his own ; our Susie,” how the mother’s voice softened over 
the beloved name—“ takes, of course, rank with her husband, but 
you, my Carrie, take rank from your father, an honest English- 
man—God bless him! Would you rather drag on to the misty 
grandeur of your relations than plant yourself firmly and 
willingly here, in your proper social status, as your father’s own 
child?” 
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Carrie’s cheeks paled a little, but she kissed her mother gently 
and said : 

“You are right, mother, as you always are. But, Mr. Vivian, 
how shall I meet him ?” 

The mother looked steadily at her daughter, and then said : 

“Carrie, love, I leave that to you.” 

* * * * * * * 

The night of the evening party arrived. N efforts had been 
spared by Mrs. Glyde to make it a brilliant success. 

The long, quaint old drawing-room looked beautiful, flooded 
with soft, yet brilliant light, and perfumed with rare flowers. 

At first, with all Mrs. Glyde’s exquisite tact she could not 
get her party to amalgamate. Presently, when the beloved 
Primrose League would be under discussion, all would thaw, but 
at present there was a little coldness, and groups gathered here 
and there, a few being left out in the cold. 

Carrie Benson was one of these. 

She was seated quite by herself, near a splendid palm, and, 
in order to hide a little awkwardness, which she could scarcely 
kelp feeling, she bent over the lovely plant as if to admire its 
beauty. 

She made an exquisite picture in so doing, in the full light, 
in her simple white dress, with her straight, clear-cut profile, and 
her rippling golden hair. Suddenly, from the other side of the 
room, Mr. Worthington crossed over to Carrie, and with a 
kind smile, said: 

“Isn’t that a lovely palm? I prefer palms to ferns, do you?” 

Mrs. Worthington could scarcely believe her eyes. Here 
had she been steadily snubbing the Bensons, and now her 
husband must needs make it plain, before all these fine folks, 
that they were on friendly terms. 

“ Provoking man!” she said to herself. “I'll make him sorry 
for this.” 

But she might have forgiven him. Mr. Worthington was not 
acting just then according to the dictates of his head, but 
according to his heart—with his head, he agreed to all his 
wife advanced, and was even prouder than she, but now and again 
his heart asserted itself. He had come of a good old, genial, 
kindly stock, and the sight of this girl sitting by herself, touched 
him. 
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There came a time, years after, when both remembered this 
little episode. 

Meanwhile, Bob Benson got along swimmingly. He was 
quite at his ease without being obtrusive, and talked in a very 
clever, amusing way to Daisy and the Hon. Ethel Thynne; so 
much so, that the Hon. Ethel afterwards observed, “Why can’t 
the fellows of our set have as much sense as that young 
Benson ?” ry 

Sir Hugh Falkner, leaning against a mantelpiece and watching 
Daisy’s animated face, did not agree with Miss Thynne ; on the 
contrary, he wondered what that fool of a young Benson could 
have to talk about to make Daisy look so bright. 

“Mr. Vivian,” announced a servant, and there came into the 
room a finc-looking young fellow, with a listless expression of 
face. 

Listless, did I say? In turning away from Mrs. Glyde, his 
eyes chanced to light on Carrie Benson with her cavalier by her 
side. 

Like the sun shining out of a dark cloud came a bright gleam 
over his face. He was by her side ina moment. “ This is an 
unexpected pleasure,” he said. His eyes said far more, and his 
hand closed with a soft, warm, clasp over the girl’s fingers. 

She raised sweet, shy eyes to his face, and it would be hard 
to tell which was the happier. 

To Miss Benson’s surprise, he seemed to know Mr. Worthing- 
ton a little, for he said in an indifferent tone, as if speaking from 
a height. 

“Oh! Worthington, how are you ?” 

To describe the effect of Mr. Vivian’s empressement towards 
Carrie, would be impossible. 

All the great ladies in the room, and most of the girls, had 
mentally appropriated this promising young man——and now 
behold, here was a young woman of no rank at all evidently 
having had a long start of his equals. 

Mrs. Glyde, in her sweetest, most suave manner, said : 

“You know Miss Benson ?” 

“Indeed yes,” he answered smiling. “I have had the pleasure 
of meeting her many times in Yorkshire, at the house of her 
sister, Mrs. Castleton, and at her uncle’s, Mr. Dysart—— 

Mrs. Glyde—if I may say so—elevated the eyebrows of her 
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mind, and all the time she was gliding into a pleasant little 
conversation with the two, she was thinking over what she had 
heard. 

Well she knew the Dysarts and Castletons of Yorkshire by 
report. 

Fancy a Benson having married into such a family! Whata 
mésalliance ! 

In the course of the evening, certain littlegeports about the 
Bensons gently circulated through the room, and they found 
themselves objects of interest and attention, while the Worthing- 
tons were nowhere. 


Such is life, the life of so called country Society. 


CHAPTER III. 


AT length the evening of the great meeting arrived. 

Countless had been the alterations and embellishments of the 
Town Hall—so called—which stood in the middle of the village 
street. Lovely and rare flowers had been sent down by the 
excited and energetic Primrose Dames. 

You may be very sure, primroses were the leading flower. 

- The poor things had been forced for this great event, in many 
a greenhouse in the neighbourhood, and they resented it by 
turning out sickly-looking and weak. 

In effect they said, “Let me bloom in my native wilds by 
little streams and mossy banks, and then see how lovely my 
starry flowers will be.” 

Groups of Liberals stood about in the streets and laughed and 
jeered as the flowers were being carried past. 

There were no jeers as Mrs. Glyde passed by them. She held 
herself like an empress, and moreover was so good and full of 
sympathy for the poor, that there were never any jeers for her. 

Jack Chetwynd however was the idol of the village, and it was 
very astonishing how busy and quiet Jack had been of late. He 
had also a curious foreign-looking man staying at his house, and 
both he and this friend—strange to say—seemed to take a deep 
interest in the decorations of the Hall. 

Once indeed, lights were said to be shining in the Hall at 
night, and old Dr. Ramsay affirmed that at one o'clock in the 
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morning, as he was returning home from a bad case, Jack—or 
else his double—flew out of the Town Hall, and the two coming 
into collision, Jack knocked the respectable Dr. Ramsay clean 
into the gutter without even an apology. Jack never owned to 
this, and Dr. Ramsay always wound up by saying: “ From no 
other man in England would I take such an insult.” 

“Don’t let any quarrelsome Liberals in,” said Mr. Glyde in a 
low tone to one of his subordinates as he was entering the Hall 
the next night. “Do the best you can, the room is getting 
crammed now.” 

“Yes, sir, and there are so many Liberals standing about 
outside. Mr. Jack Chetwynd is here, with Mr. Hastings and the 
Ponsonbys, and that queer-looking foreigner.” 

An uneasy flush crossed Mr. Glyde’s face, but he passed on. 

The Hall filled to overflowing,there was not even standing room. 

Places in front had been reserved for Mrs. Glyde’s bevy of fair 
Primrose Dames—*“ The Glydes’ Own”—as Jack always called 
them. They entered presently and there was much fluttering of 
fans and rustling of dresses ere silence reigned. When all was 
quiet, Mr. Glyde as chairman rose to open. the proceedings. 

He made a very good speech, and was not interrupted. There 
were occasional cries, and questions, from the back of the room, 
but on the whole tolerable order prevailed, and this was kept up 
through the two or three speeches which followed. 

At length Gencral Slocombe rose to address the meeting, and 
this seemed the signal, for one gentleman on the platform to 
make notes, another to stretch himself out, a third to close his 
eyes, and so on. 

General Slocombe must be conciliated, but his speech was 
always an infliction—to friends and foes alike. He was an old 
man, long and straight-backed, very stupid and very florid, a 
bachelor, and likely to remain one. On being called upon, he 
always rose very stiffly to respond, and never moved two feet 
from the chair he invariably occupied on that platform, at these 
Primrose mectings. 

He began in his usual sing-song style, making stale Primrose 
jokes, that were voted a bore even by his own party. 

It was noticed that just over him hung a very large medallion 
of a rather curious shape, and plentifully besprinkled with prim- 
roses, 
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Suddenly, in the middle of his speech—how shall I describe 
what took place ?—something seemed to fall from the ceiling 
like a flash of lightning, and in an instant General Slocombe 
was enveloped, in what looked like a transparent extinguisher. 

It seemed very flimsy and slight, but though the General 
kicked and shouted most lustily, he was a complete prisoner zz 
an “extinguisher.” 

You may be very sure all the facts he had -been laboriously 
storing up in his brain, bearing on his beloved Primrose League 
died out of his mind. In his inmost soul he groaned, “ Let 
Primroses or Liberals prevail, I don’t care a rap which, so that 
{ get out of this cursed cage.” 

Meanwhile, the din, the shouts, the confusion, in the room 
were indescribable and deafening. But ’mid all the uproar, Mrs. 
Glyde heard a voice from the back of the room, shouting, “ The 
primroses caught him,” and while the gentlemen flew to General 
Slocombe, trying to release him, Mrs. Glyde saw with horror 
that the “extinguisher ” was covered with primroses. 

“This is too horrible,” said Mrs. Glyde shuddering. “I shall 
never survive this disgrace.” 

But much worse was to follow. 

In the frantic efforts of his friends to free the General, a small 
table, which unhappily bore a lamp, was dashed to the ground 
and set fire to some of the decorations. 

At the instant of the crash of the table, the tall, foreign- 
looking man, rushed on the platform and freed General Slocombe 
by a touch. 

Some minutes before, as if divining what would follow, Sir 
Hugh Falkner had rushed forward, caught Daisy up in his arms 
and carried her to a place of safety, and was back again to give 
the alarm and help to release the people. 

The Hall presented a frightful picture, Liberals and Primroses 
united in one common terror! 

The flames spread ! 

All comic element died out, and deep and deadly peril took 
its place. Gone was the light laughter from young lips, as, with 
wild, affrighted eyes, there was a rush made to the one door, and 
as the danger increased, screams and groans and prayers, yes, 
wild, earnest prayers, broke forth from lips that ten minutes 
before would have scorned even to own that there was a God. 
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The din and awful madness increased; one or two were 
trampled down at the door. 

Suddenly, in a voice of thunder, Jack Chetwynd’s voice was 
heard above the Babel of sounds. 

“Stand back, stand back, for God’s sake,” he shouted ; “ don’t 
press round the door, the weak will be trampled to death. 
You shall all be saved. There is some boarding on this side of 
the room, an army of men on the outside, are cutting it away. 
Don’t you hear.the sound of their strokes ?” 

Across the room he caught a glimpse of Bob Benson’s resolute 
young face. 

“ Benson,” he shouted, “help me to keep order ; the weak will 
be trampled to death.” 

Bob did help—first secing that Mr. Vivian was taking care of 
Carrie—and if ever two grimy heroes walked on the face of this 
earth that night, Jack Chetwynd and Bob Benson were the men. 

And how fared it with Mrs. Glyde ? 

She was no coward ; but her mind was in a whirl. 

Certain great questions which must be met by everyone of us, 
either in life or death, poured in upon her soul. Where was now 
her pride of birth? Where was now her social status? Where 
was her beloved Primrose League? All shrivelled into nothing- 
ness. Through the sea of faces she caught sight of Jack 
Chetwynd, and, holding out both hands—those hands that were 
never to clasp his again—she called in piteous entreaty : 

“Oh, Jack, Jack!” 

He saw the outstretched hands. 

He knew her peril, as a corner of her dress ignited. Delia’s 
mother! She shall be the first saved, was Jack’s thought, and 
wrapping her in his own coat, as the boarding fell away, and the 
blessed night air poured into the heated room, Delia’s mother 
was indeed one of the first, carried through the opening. 

Finally they were all saved, though for weeks and weeks many 
lives were despaired of. 

Jack Chetwynd’s first and foremost. 

He had given himself for the Rippington people that night, 
taking his life in his hand, and he was a complete wreck. 

The once handsome Jack would go scarred to his grave, but 
beloved as he had been before, he and his scars became doubly 
dear to the heart of every Rippingtonian. 
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He had few near relatives, and Mrs. Glyde helped to nurse 
him, with tenderness and tact, and it soon became plain that 
he liked to have her about him. 

It was quite two months before Jack could be freely talked 
with, but then Mrs. Glyde, solemnly kissing him on the forehead, 
said : 

“Jack, you saved my life.” 

And he, looking her full in the face, said: 

“You would not let me have Delia.” . 

“No; for that you must forgive me ; but I mean to find youa 
splendid wife, Jack.” 

Jack did not say what he then sincercly thought, that no other 
woman could be to him what Delia once was. He did not say 
how he sat and watched her lovely face in church, when she 
happened to be staying at the Glydces’, and longed to punch 
her husband’s head. 

No, he wisely kept all these thoughts to himself, and there 
came a time when he could even afford to smile at them. 

Bob Benson found himself a hero also, and many were the 
girls who set caps at the gallant Bob. 

There were a few feeble enquiries made as to the origin of 
the fire, but by common consent, these enquiries died away, 
and as soon as Jack was convalescent he interested himself in 
the construction of a beautiful new Town Hall, which he presented 
to the large village. or town, of Rippington. 

You will thus see Mr. Jack Chetwynd paid very dearly for 
his “lark.” _ He lost a round sum of money, all his good looks, 
and what had he gained ? 


About two months after the fire, the Bensons were gathered 
in their drawing-room in the twilight, waiting for the dinner-bell 
to ring. 

Mr. Benson was asleep in his easy chair, Mrs. Benson lying 
on a little couch on the opposite side of the fire, and in the 
middle sat Bob, stroking his moustache and wanting his dinner. 

Presently Mr. Benson roused himself and asked : 

“Where is my little Carrie ?” 

“Your little Carrie has something to tell you, father,” said 
Mrs. Benson in her sweet voice. 

“ Something good then, I hope, for our confounded business 
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seems to me slack. If there were not Carrie to provide for, 
mother, you and I would go away into the country, and I 
would take up my hobby of gardening. Bob could have the 
business, he says it will work all right.” 

“Yes,” said Bob, “I can pull it together, young blood and all 
that,” and he smiled his sauciest smile. 

“To say nothing of your growing popularity, Bob,” said his 
mother, with a fond smile. 

“J hear what you are all talking about,” said a soft voice 
out of the gloom, and coming into the fire-light, Carrie put both 
arms round her father’s neck and said: 

“Prepare yourself for a most wonderful surprise, I am actually 
engaged to Mr. Vivian; he is coming to speak to you to- 
morrow !” 

Mr. Benson sat upright in his excitement. 

“Vivian? You can’t mean it! Did ever a man in my position 
have two such sons-in-law as Castleton and Vivian? Why, 
mother, I must brush up my manners.” 

“You must just be yourself, dear,” said his wife, looking at 
him with eyes dim with happy tears. “ Bob shall have the busi- 
ness, we will settle near Carrie, father,and you shall do gardening 
to your heart's content.” 


About a week after this, on a cold, bright, Spring morning, 
Mrs. Glyde might have been seen, coming through one of the 
shrubberies, towards her house. 

She was pondering many things deeply, that morning, 
and started, when she felt her husband’s hand upon her 
shoulder—— 


“Give me the benefit of your thoughts, Louisa ?” 

“TI was thinking of that wretched meeting—but it did me 
good—I have been a better woman, Walter, from that night.” 

“There was no need,” said Mr. Glyde, kicking the gravel 
about with his toe. “You were good enough for me.” 

She looked up at him with that slow, sweet, smile, which she 
only gave to husband or children, but she felt a little stab at her 
heart at his boundless trust in her. “ Well,’ she went on, “that 
dreadful meeting seems likely to be the means of making the most 
unequal marriages—witness, Miss Benson and Vivian, and now 
to-day I hear Ethel Thynne is engaged to that stupid Captain 
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Leicester, simply because he flew about after Jack, and young 
Benson, the night of the fire, backing up their gallant efforts.” 

“ Louisa, can you bear one more blow ?” asked Mr. Glyde. 

“Not one, Walter, not one.” 

“Still you must know, my dear, some time, Sir Hugh Falkner 
zs engaged to be married!” 

Mrs. Glyde dropped into one of the garden chairs. 

“And worse,” continued Mr. Glyde, “he is at the present 
moment in the drawing-room, waiting for you to congratulate 
him.” 

“This is a drop too much, Walter. I shall go to bed.” 

“No you won't; the first lady in the county as to manners 
shirking her social duties! Come, Louisa, it can’t be thought of.” 

And she went, he looking after her with a curious smile. 

As she entered the drawing-room, she heard Daisy’s fresh 
young voice saying: 

“Mother is so fond of you, she will be so glad.” 

And there was Daisy with her cheek lightly laid against Sir 
Hugh’s shoulder, and behold! it was her own dear little Daisy 
to whom Sir Hugh was engaged. After all, what a happy 


morning for Mrs. Glyde! What lovely fruition to all her hopes. 
* ‘* * * . = * 


Several years after, at a large garden party, given by one of 
the great ladies of the neighbourhood, viz., Lady Falkner, Mr. 
Jack Chetwynd was there, with his pretty young bride. 

“Oh, Jack, what a lovely woman,” said little Mrs. Jack, 
pressing her husband’s arm. 

He followed the direction of her eyes, and saw—Delia! Yes, 
Delia ; and saw her with a tranquil smile. 

“She was my first love, dear,” he said gently, “but you are 
my last, and best.” 

Just then Mrs. Glyde came towards them with both hands 
extended, and with a happy smile. 

“T have been slipping away to see the nursery pets,” she said, 
“JT did not know you had arrived ; let me take you to Daisy. 
It is so amusing to see the child, with her little dignified air, re- 
ceiving so many guests.” 

It is bright sunshine now with Mrs. Glyde. In the course of 
years shadows must fall. 

We will leave her in the sunshine. 
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Sean Paul. 
By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 


THE season of Spring and the great and prolific prose-poet, 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, were, to use his own words, born 
together. On the 21st of March, 1763, at Wunsiedel, a village 
nestling in the bosom of the Fichtelgebirge (Pine Mountains), 
his infant eyes first opened upon the troublous world in which 
he was destined to bear his part so bravely. His father occupied 
a humble position, combining the occupations of schoolmaster and 
organist, but in 1765 he was preferred to the pastorate of Joditz. 
His poverty was equalled by his piety, and he contrived to gain 
the love and respect of all who knew him. 

“What is poverty that a man should writhe under it? It is 
but like piercing the ears of a maiden, and you hang precious 
jewels in the wound.” 

These are the words of his son, the subject of our sketch, 
and it will be acknowledged by all who are familiar with his 
history that he did not speak without book. His own writings 
have familiarised us with the humble surroundings of his 
childhood. We see the wooden, straw-thatched house, sheltering 
not human beings alone, but all kinds of domestic animals, the 
stove of polished china flanking the entrance (a familiar object 
even in the poorest household), the wooden benches round the 
walls kept scrupulously clean by constant washing, the tiled 
floor, the cooking utensils, and above the door the old be- 
thumbed Bible and other devotional works, reposing on a 
separate shelf. 

Ina ménage so simple as this, however large the family but 
one living room was possible, but, between the stove and the 
wall, a tiny apartment was sometimes partitioned off for the con- 
venience of those who craved for solitude or repose, and another 
allotted to the heads of the household to accommodate their 
bed, together with an elaborately-carved chest in which were 
deposited the family linen, jewellery, and important documents. 

The cooing of the doves in the high, circular dove-cote at the 
rear of the house, reaches our ears, and the scent of lavender and 
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other fragrant shrubs fills our nostrils, whilst our eyes feast 
themselves upon the rural scene without, enlivened by the 
picturesque figures of the passing villagers. In such a limited 
‘ sphere as this did Jean Paul Friedrich Richter pass his early 
days, and he does not hesitate to congratulate himself upon the 
fact. 

“Let no poet,” he says, “ suffer himself to be born or educated 
in a metropolis, but if possible in a hamlet, at the highest in a 
village. . . . He must in the city draw about the warm zone 
of the friends and acquaintances of his parents, the greater and 
colder number from the icy circle of unloved persons, who meet 
and pass him with the same indifference that a ship’s company 
on the great ocean meet and pass another ship freighted with 
those they do not love. But in the village they love all the 
inhabitants, and not a nursling is there buried but everyone 
knows its name and illness, and the tears it has cost.” 

Under these influences Richter grew from childhood to youth, 
from youth to manhood, with an eye open to all beauty, moral 
and physical, and undimmed by conventionalism, and a nimble 
fancy that clothed the most prosaic incidents of every-day life 
with sweetest poetry. It is with something akin to rapture that 
he dwells upon the simple details of his childhood, ignoring in 
poet fashion all that is unlovely. To the mind capable of 
transporting itself at will to another scene and bridging the 
space of a century, the picture he draws is full of charm. Winter 
was hailed by the Richter family with delight, bringing “a 
climax of joys,” for at that season the father deserted his study, 
and dwelt in the common living-room, surrounded by his family, 
often busily occupied in committing his Sunday sermon to 
memory, undisturbed by the stir and bustle around him. In 
his well-known novel, “ Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces,” a 
humorous description is given of literary work conducted under 
similar conditions, and we realise that the picture is drawn from 
life, while we smile at each elaborate detail. From Joditz the 
family removed to Schwarzenbach, Jean Paul being then 
thirteen years of age, and here the shadow of previously-con- 
tracted debts brooded over his father, and saddened the lad’s 
sensitive spirit. Here too he had increased opportunity of 
indulging his insatiable love for reading, having free access to 
the extensive library of a young chaplain who had constituted 
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himself his instructor. Patiently, and with a wisdom far in 
advance of his years, he filled large quarto volumes with extracts 
from works on philosophy, theology, natural history, medicine, 
poetry and jurisprudence. His thirst for knowledge was at this 
period so intense, and he crowded his mind with facts to such 
an extent, that he left but little room for the play of his creative 
genius, deceiving himself into the idea that he was born for a 
philosopher rather than a poet. At the age of sixteen Jean Paul 
was entered at the Gymnasium in the little city of Hof, a year later 
his father died, and in his capacity of cldest son there devolved 
upon the youth the care of his mother. This was no sinecure’s 
office, for tenderly as Jean Paul speaks of her, it is but too 
evident that she was a weak-minded woman, ready to take 
advantage of his self-sacrificing love, and averse to following 
his advice, however judiciously given. It is pleasant to note 
the friendships formed at this date by the young enthusiast ; 
they served to sweeten an existence which might otherwise have 
been tinged with bitterness, and lent a touch of romance to the 
prosaic details of school life. 

Taking little with him save his poverty, his genius, and his 
noble resolutions, Richter matriculated at the Leipsic University 
on the 19th of May, 1781. It is touching to note how he forced 
himself to a course of study in many ways distasteful to him, 
for the sake, as he himself allows, of his mother, whose mind 
was set upon: his becoming a minister. It was not without a 
severe heart-struggle that he decided eventually upon the career 
of literature, and in doing so he was moved, not only by the 
genius within him which clamoured for utterance, but also by 
the unselfish desire to assist his mother. The first work 
produced by the tender-souled poet was a satire, “The Eulogy 
of Stupidity.” An extract, from a letter to a friend who had the 
honour of reading this work in manuscript, will give an idea of 
the independence of character which restrained him from seeking 
patronage. 

“ God,” he says, “ has denied me four feet to enable me to look 
up for the favourable glance of a patron, and creep for a few 
crumbs from his superfluity. I can neither be a false flatterer 
nor a fashionable fool, nor win friends by the motion of my 
tongue and the bending of my knee.” 

“The Eulogy of Stupidity” was followed by a volume of 
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essays entitled “The Greenland Lawsuits.” These were also 
satirical in character, and were written while poverty stared the 
author in the face, and the gaunt hand of hunger rested on his 
shoulder. Yet the “ brilliant wit” of which De Quincey speaks 
illumines every page, and a wealth of illustration lends charm to 
themes which might otherwise fail to please. It must be owned 
that his experience at this time was so limited that he must 
perforce have written of scenes which his eyes had never beheld, 
and pictured, albeit graphically, dvamatis persone who were but 
creatures of a far-seeing fancy. This being the case, we can but 
wonder at the genius which made so difficult a task not only 
possible but, to all sceming, easy. It does not require great 
imagination to picture Richter at this date as he appeared when 
issuing from his limited study to breathe the fresh air of Heaven 
He was, we are told, slight in figure and of a fair complexion ; 
his blue eyes, mild in expression, could yet burn with the fever 
of enthusiasm, and his blonde hair, destitute of powder, was 
shorter than was in accordance with the fashion of the day. He 
wore a shirt cut low and open at the breast, a loose green coat 
and a straw hat. 


“My hair also I have had cut. It is pronounced by my 
friends more becoming, and it spares me the expense of the 
hairdresser. I have still some locks a little curled,” writes Jean 
Paul to his mother. 


Poverty, that hardest of all taskmasters, drove Richter from 
Leipsic, and enforced upon him a residence at Hof, under the 
same roof that sheltered his mother. But from the riches of 
Friendship Poverty cannot exclude us, and it was Richter’s good 
fortune to secure for life that of Christian Otto, the preacher’s 
son, to whom in fullest confidence he entrusted all he wrote, not 
disdaining but rather inviting criticism. 

It was to another friend that Richter owed a change in his 
mode of life, and an increase to his narrow means. His college 
companion, Von Oerthel, suggested that he should undertake 
the duties of instructor to his younger brother, and Jean Paul 
repaired to Topen, where his experiences were far from agree- 
able, although he remained there for nearly three years. On his 
return to Hof, he was altered in appearance as well as feeling, 
having consented to a change of costume, involving the binding 
of his curling hair into a gueue. This made admission into 
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society more easy, which fact Richter had doubtless taker into 
consideration, finding it necessary to study the ways of men in 
order to pourtray their characters more conscientiously. His 
own nature expanded by intercourse with his fellows, his manner 
in society left nothing to desire, being stamped by that hall- 
mark of good-breeding—an entire freedom from self-conscious- 
ness. Nor did he lack accomplishments, for he inherited his 
father’s taste for music, and was wont to enrapture his hearers 
by quaint improvisations upon the harpsichord or piano. 

It is odd to nicture Richter in the capacity of pedagogue, yet, 
complying with the desire of a friend, he gathered about him in 
Schwarzenbach seven pupils (including one girl), whose ages 
varied from fourteen to six. For five hours each day he devoted 
himself to their instruction, endeavouring by methods entirely 
his own to educate them in the true sense of the word, and 
gaining the love not only of the children but also of their rela- 
tives. In his book “Levana” he has striven to set forth his 
method of education. To the future poet or author it was 
doubtless invaluable, but it would not have proved serviceable to 
those destined for mercantile pursuits. 

It is not surprising that women, whose cause he always 
championed so warmly, should be drawn towards him. This 
was indeed the case throughout his life. He treated them as 
equals (a new departure in his time), yet showed in his manner 
that the sense of equality did not preclude a tender reverence 
that is to be traced throughout his writings. 

His first literary success was gained by a romance bearing the 
curious title of “ The Invisible Lodge,” and the gold he earned 
by this he placed in his mother’s hands with feelings of joy, 
which he alone had the power to describe. The fame he gained 
moved him to fresh endeavour, and his school duties occupying 
so much of his time, he found himself compelled to borrow hours 
from those intended for repose, in order, with fleetest pen, to 
commit his glowing fancies to paper. The reader must study 
“ Hesperus” to judge of his success, and having given the book 
his careful consideration, it is probable that his feelings of 
admiration will disarm criticism. ‘“ Hesperus” was embodied in 
four volumes, and for these Richter received 209 dollars, on the 
strength of which he gave up teaching for a while, only to find 
himself compelled to resume it once more, this time with girls only 
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as his pupils. He worked contentedly, though “compelled, like 
the bird, to learn to sing in a darkened cage,” feasting, mean- 
while, upon the admiration now so freely vouchsafed to him, and 
warming himself in the sunshine of the affection of his friends. 
The summer of 1794 saw him in Bayreuth, the guest of a 
Jewish merchant, Emanuel, and surrounded by unaccustomed 
elegance and luxury, which he appreciated with all the force of 
an artistic nature. “In Bayreuth,” he writes, “my moments 
were roses, and my hours polished brilliants.” This letter is 
dated July, 1795, and the close of the following year was marked 
by the appearance of the well-known “ Flower, Fruit and Thorn 
Pieces.” The hero in this work, as indeed all the characters, is 
of humble origin, and the history of his married life is a strange 
mixture of realism and poetry, while throughout the whole we 
detect the undercurrent of satire which marks all his works. 
‘We must not take it ill in him,” he says, when speaking of the 
indigent advocate, “that he pays his debts, when we consider 
that he is of mean, or rather of no extraction. From a man of 
rank we may justly expect that he will act more becomingly, 
and not pay his debts at all.” 


“Upon the female soul as well as upon the female body is 
bound an eternal corset.” 


This is Jean Paul's protest against the conventionality by 
which the weaker sex is trammelled, yet it must be confessed 
that many of his lady admirers, and their name was legion, made 
bold to throw off all restriction, and address him in terms of open 
admiration while he was yet a stranger to them. Through 
Madame Von Kalb, one of his female devotees, Jean Paul gained 
an entrée into the first circles in Weimar, and made the ac- 
quaintance of Goethe, Herder, and other celebrities. He speaks 
of his life here as “joy-intoxicated,” and truly he had his share 
of the admiration so dear to the sensitive soul of the author. 
Yet it was well for him that he at length mustered courage to 
close the intimacy with Madame Von Kalb, which had in it 
elements of danger, and to resume his quiet life under the same 
humble roof that sheltered his mother, turning all his energies 
to the pursuance of his literary career. It was a lasting regret 
to him that he should, owing to failing health, be absent from 
home when his mother died, and he dwelt with pain upon 
the memory of the sorrows she had endured, although he 
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could not but realise that he had done his utmost to assuage 
them. 

It was not unnatural that Jean Paul should, after this domestic 
bereavement, leave Hof and seek new pastures, wherein his 
genius should have wider play and his experiences become more 
varied. He chose Leipsic as his place of residence, and con- 
ceived soon after his arrival a romantic admiration for a certain 
Emilie von Berlepsch, an author like himself, and if we are to 
take Richter’s opinion, possessed of all the acquirements essential 
to her profession. It has been said, “that whoever writes the 
life of Jean Paul must not forget how much influence women 
exercised upon his destiny.” This remark may be applied to 
other and less distinguished lives, but few men have gained so 
readily, almost without effort, the devotion of women, and it 
needs a Richter to express his feelings with such freedom and 
simplicity. 

“T celebrated my birthday on the 20th, on account of the 
birth of the spring, and on the 21st on account of my own birth. 
From an unknown hand I received brown cloth that I already 
doubly wear, as a coat, and an overcoat for the winter. Madame 
Feind gave me a cup with her and my initial letters interlaced ; 
Madame Bruningt, a neck-cloth ; and the Berlepsch made a little 
festival, with rose-trees, crowns, etc.” 

Yet it was not Emilie von Berlepsch who became the wife of 
Richter. “I told Emilie that I felt no passion for her, and that 
it would be impossible for us to live happily together.” These 
are his own words, and they must have fallen sadly enough upon 
the ears of his listener, who, however, eventually found one who 
could appreciate her more fully. 

In 1798 Richter deserted Leipsic and repaired to Weimar, and 
shared the home of Herder, enjoying close companionship with 
a kindred spirit, and resisting the attractions of Madame von 
Kalb, in whose company he was again thrown. 

It was not until he reached the age of thirty-seven that Jean 
Paul met his fate—Caroline Meyer, daughter of a Privy 
Councillor, in Berlin. In speaking of her he says, “I wish I 
coulc hang my heart as a golden ornament over hers; I would 
draw it out of my breast.” And again, “She has the beauty 
rare among Germans, of a dark, soft eye and Madonna brow.” 

These words are impassioned, but they were not contradicted 
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by any neglect of the duties of a husband. Caroline’s letters 
and the testimony of each biographer point to the fact that 
perfect unity prevailed throughout the married life of this well- 
assorted pair. 

“No female nature could have resisted Paul,” says one who 
knew him well; “it is gratifying to know that his wife proved 
no exception to the rule.” 

“My husband is perpetually satisfied with all as it is,” she 
writes out of the fulness of her heart, “and I form myself so 
willingly after his wishes that in my heart I feel the intimate and 
sweet conviction that I can be to him all that he needs, etc., 
etc.” 

To souls so closely bound God vouchsafed one more connect- 
ing link, forged of fairest gold. A child was born to them, or, to 
use the poet’s own words, “a god-like little daughter, with the 
blue eyes wide open, a beautiful high brow, kiss-lipped, heart- 
touching, and with the little nose of my Caroline.” 

Simultaneously with this crown to domestic bliss, Richter 
finished the work of ten long years, and gave to the world the 
last volume of “ Titan.” It met with much adverse criticism, in 
spite of the genius that is traceable in every line, and which all 
must recognise. To appreciate it to the full it should be read in 
the original, but this remark applies also to all the works of 
Richter, which are essentially German. Great discontent was 
evinced by the public with regard to the fate of the heroine, and 
the author was besieged with letters begging him to alter it. 
The general feeling was one of disappointment, amounting in 
many cases to indignation. It is reported by one biographer 
that had Richter lived a few years longer, important alterations 
would have been made in this great work. There are many who 
still deplore the existence of certain passages, which in their 
judgment are blots on a fair landscape, but it is a noticeable fact 
that “ Titan” has outlived criticism, and is acknowledged by all 
to be a work of undoubted genius, full of beauty, and breathing 
the loftiest sentiments. 

The work that followed, the “ Flegeljahre,” contains much of 
his personal history. Carlyle translates the word Flegeljahre as 
“wild oats,” but many of us would be content with giving to it 
the same meaning as is conveyed by a similar word, “ Wander- 
jahre,” or “ apprenticeship,” as em loved by Goethe in “ Meister.” 
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In this book the poet lays bare the secrets of his pure soul, with 
all its joys, hopes, sorrows and longings. It is a strange romance 
of the most exquisite beauty and tenderness, and as a work of 
art may be esteemed faultless. 

As he wrote Richter’s heart swelled with the desire to visit 
once more his childhood’s haunts, and therefore, with ‘ wife, child 
and hound,” he established himself at Bayreuth, at the foot of 
the Fichtelgebirge. Here his eyes could satisfy themselves with 
prolonged gazing upon the mist-wrapped mountains, and his 
soul find daily comfort in intercourse with dear and familiar 
friends. This was his last earthly home, and here, in the upper 
room of a peasant’s cottage, not far from his own residence, he 
provided himself with a study, furnished in accordance with his 
simple taste, wherein he sought refuge if the weather proved un- 
congenial. At other times he mused beneath the canopy of 
Heaven, bearing in his hand a trusty staff and upon his shoulders 
a bag of books, In the tranquillity of middle life he had leisure 
to look forth from his sequestered retreat, and contemplate the 
effect his own works had produced upon others; the calm that 
had settled upon him influenced his writings, and even his 
personal appearance was altered. 

“He had hitherto been pale and lean,” we are told, “he now 
became stout and robust ; and had it not been that the delicately- 
formed nose, the lovely mouth, the intellectual brow and lightning 
eye, remained unchanged, he would have been taken for a farmer 
rather than a poet.” 

His nephew, who was a frequent visitor, speaks of him in 
glowing terms, cxtolling his wit, good humour and childlike 
purity of heart. “The father was good to everything,” he says ; 
“he could not bear to witness the least pain even in the lowest 
animal.” 

“In the twilight he told us stories, or spake of God and other 
worlds, etc., etc.” 

His book “ Levana,” to which allusion has already been 
made, appeared in 1807, and was preceded by the “ Introduc- 
tion to Aésthetics.” 

It is hard to realise that one who wrote so untiringly, and 
whose efforts were so well received, should have suffered from 
monetary difficulties, yet such was the case, and the fact spurring 
him to almost superhuman exertion, it is not surprising to learn 
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that his health gave way. A tertian ague reached his weakened 
body, yet, such was his perseverance, that when on every third 
day he felt himself unable to write, he “read philosophy, and 
was able to forget the ague fit when the shaking would permit 
him to hold the book.” 

It was a Prince (Carl von Dalberg, Prince Primate of the 
Confederation of the Rhine), to whom Richter was indebted for 
a pension of 1,000 gulden. It is sad to think that our author 
should have found it necessary to hint at his own poverty in a 
dedication address, for truly genius should not be condemned 
to stoop for daily bread. 

After this act of generosity life became more easy, and it was 
even possible for Jean Paul to indulge, albeit to a limited extent, 
his taste for travel. That he committed no needless extrava- 
gance is very clear. 

“T deny myself my vesper meal merely to work.” 

“T have held it my duty not to enjoy or to gain, but to write.” 

These are his own sentiments, the testimony of others confirms 
them, and adds fresh beauty to the simple statements. 

At Heidelberg he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
and of this he gives a description full of zatvet¢é finding it as he 
himself says, difficult to “ paint the love and esteem” with which 
he was received. “The dog, even if he could speak, would tell 
you he had never been so well fed, and from such beautiful hands.” 

Upon his happy life there fell at this period the heaviest of 
all shadows, that of death ; his son Max died of a nervous fever 
at the age of nineteen, a victim to over-study, and the sein 
father wept to the injury of his own sight. 

Spring, the season of his birth, found him still grieving, and 
yielding to the solicitations of his friends, he journeyed to 
Dresden in search of health and distraction. Here he spent 
five weeks in privacy, avoiding all excitement, and seeking the 
companionship of intimate friends only. It was during this visit 
that he made the discovery that he had already partially lost 
the sight of his left eye, and that that of the other was threatened, 
He did not at first realise that his case was hopeless, and lost no 
time in consulting the best oculists of the day, but in spite of 
all their efforts the light faded slowly and surely from the clear 


blue eyes which had once been interpreters of their owner’s pure 
soul. 
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“TI firmly believe God will send me, even in this extremity, 
only what is best to me! ” 

Thus he wrote to his wife, with uncertain pen, while the lines 
became confused, and a mist dimmed his sight; thus he faced a 
trial beneath which most men would have cowered. 

His last work, “Selina,” treating of the immortality of the 
soul, was doomed to remain unfinished, although his nephew 
responded to his call, and would willingly have assisted in its 
completion. He describes his feelings on visiting the “immortal 
old man,” at the twilight hour, and draws for us a pleasant 
picture of his surroundings, “the writing-table, upon which 
appeared a regular confusion of pens, paper of all colours, 
glasses, flowers, books, the little canary with her young, the 
white, silky-haired poodle,” etc., etc. 

Of Richter himself he speaks with utmost reverence. “The 
robust form that in former years, even before the snowdrop had 
loosened the icy crust of winter, had worked long hours, with 
uncovered breast in the open air, lay supported with cushions, 
and shrouded in furs upon the sofa; his body drawn together, 
and eyes for ever closed.” 

With his nephew’s help, and revived by his presence, Jean 
Paul began a revision of the new edition of his works. A 
pleasant task for one whose literary record was blameless, and 
who had been the champion of virtue. But to complete “Selina” 
was impossible ; day by day he became more feeble, yet though 
racked by bodily pain, he did not cease to show interest in the 
joys and sorrows of others. His voice had become almost 
inaudible from excessive weakness, and his devoted wife knelt 
by his sofa to catch his lightest accents. A week before his 
death sight failed entirely, and once, in an access of despair, he 
uttered the words of Ajax : 

‘‘ If we must perish, we Thy will obey, 
But let us perish in the light of day.” 

His death was as beautiful as his life had been, and his friends 
sat in silence around his bed. One is tempted to misquote the 
poet’s lines, and to say: 


‘* Their very hopes belied their fears, 
Their fears their hopes belied ; 
They thought him dying when he slept, 
Ani sleeping when he died.” 


So peacefully did he pass away. 
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It needed the words of the physician in attendance to convince 
the anxious watchers that the end had come. 

“That is death,” he said. 

Truly the flickering breath had ceased, the noble heart 
throbbed no longer, the weary limbs were at rest. But the 
name of Richter lives for ever, and the words sung by students 
at his torchlit funeral ring in our ears: 


‘* Thou shalt arise, my Soul!’ 


They bore his coffin to its last resting-place, his unfinished 
manuscript laid reverently upon it. Had they turned the leaves 
over they would have come upon these words, with which we 
close our sketch : 

“Life departs not fvom the soul, but zz the soul. It lays its 
organic sceptre down, and dismisses the world that hitherto 
served it, or rather, it abandons its empire.” 

They were the last he ever penned. 





ROBIN HOOD. 


Robin hood. 


A LEAFY Warwickshire lane in the warm June weather, when 
dog-roses bloom everywhere, and the air is sweet with a thou- 
saud summer scents. Robin Hood stood there in a glory of 
sunlight—a bright, handsome, sixteen-year-old lad, with a poet’s 
eyes of deepest brown, and a lithe young form that had a lissom 
grace all its own. He stood leaning idly against a gate, anda 
song bubbled up to his lips and floated out on the still morning 
air. It was a fragment of “The Stirrup Cup” that he sang, 
sang it clear and true, in rich boyish tones, that silenced the 
birds for a space and won him an unknown listener. 

“Thanks—so many! I could not help hearing!” said a low, 
musical voice at his side ; and a girl stepped through the gate 
into the lane, smiling gaily up at him as he stood blushing in his 
bewilderment and surprise. “ Forgive me!” she went on with 
charming contrition in face and voice. “You sang so clearly 
and never thought of me coming. Besides, I liked your song, 
and now—I suppose you will not sing any more ?” 

“ Not to you,” the boy laughed merrily, and the laugh robbed 
his refusal of all curtness. “Isn’t it a grand morning, and can 
anything surpass a Warwickshire lane in early June ?” 

His shyness had vanished; he could gaze and gaze at the 
exquisite vision before him without feeling embarrassment at 
her presence—a slender girlish form in a soft white dress that 
was different to any dress he had ever seen before, and a face— 
oh! the radiant loveliness of that sweet viante face above 
which the bright curls rippled tenderly, enhancing the vivid 
forget-me-not blue of the eyes which smiled beneath. As he 
saw it thus in the fair morning sunshine so Robin Hood re- 
membered it till the day that he died. The smiling eyes be- 
neath their thick dark fringes, the rosy lips, the gold-brown, 
tippling hair, they haunted him through many a long, long day 
when this summer hour was but a memory, and he had learnt 
many things. 
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She laughed at his enthusiasm, albeit her glance around was 
fully as appreciative as his own. 

“Perhaps,” she said. “ For my part I can breathe better in 
town, although it is treason to say so—here. But you—you 
look like a country lad, I think. Will you tell me your name, 
and also my nearest road back to Knollbrooke? I have lost my 
way I fancy.” 

“My name is Robin Hood.” 

“Really!” raising her delicate brows. “What a pretty, 
romantic name! How I wonder what you will make of it, 
Robin? And you live here, you say, in this sweet Arcadia?” 

“ See there,” said the boy with a wave of his sunburnt hand, 
“you can catch a glimpse of our gables through the plantation 
trees. My grandfather is General Hood, of the Towers, and I 
am his nearest relative and heir. But you—what is your name ?” 

She smiled again at his simplicity. “I am Cecil.” 

“Cecil!” repeated Robin slowly. “Only Cecil! Ah, I see, 
you will not tell me more.” 

“Ts it not enough?” reproachfully, for his clear eyes rebuked 
her. “Perhaps if I told you more you would like me less. It 
is usually so, believe me. Yes, I am Cecil, and this is my holi- 
day. My last holiday—before——” ; 

“ Before?” 

“Hush! I was only dreaming,” cried the girl, with a merry 
laugh. “My whole life is but a holiday so some folks say. 
And yet I had a fancy for a month down in this Midland wil- 
derness, with the birds and roses for company. Such a, pro- 
fusion of roses, too! Robin Hood, will you gather me some 
before I go?” 

He obeyed. When his task was finished, and he had pointed 
out the nearest road to Knollbrooke, she paused, holding out 
her hand. 

“ Must you go?” asked Robin, eagerly. “I was just going to 
tell you what my life will be when I am older, you know. I am 
going to be a soldier.” 

“A soldier!” said Cecil, dreamily ; her blue eyes softening 
involuntarily as they rested on his bright young face. “Ah! 
that is grand! You will make a good soldier, but of course 
that is all in the future. You are very young yet.” 

Robin’s laugh ended in a blush. “I am sixteen.” 
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Cecil’s pretty lip trembled. “Sixteen! Oh! happy boy! 
Robin Hood, I am bitterly jealous. If I stay here longer I shall 
be filled with discontent at my unfortunate lot. And yet—I 
wonder what you wouid think of it, the gay, changeful existence 
of a London butterfly.” 

“T should fly away,” replied Robin Hood boldly ; and some- 
thing in his clear, compassionate gaze, something in the honest 
ring of his boyish tones, thrilled Cecil’s heart and saddened her. 
“If you are staying long in the neighbourhood,” he continued 
eagerly, “perhaps I shall see you again. Surely you are not 
leaving just yet—” 

“T shall see you again,” assented the girl impatiently. “ Didn’t 
I tell you that I am staying a fortnight longer? And I shall 
probably see you many times again. I might, possibly, come 
and storm that rural citadel of yours and make acquaintance 
with the General. Shall I, Robin Hood ?” 

“Do,” he laughed blithely. “I only wish you would. Are 
you going now? You will not forget the way, and see—you are 
dropping the roses.” 

“Poor roses!” Cecil gathered them together and stuck 
them carelessly in her belt. “Good-bye,” she said, “or rather 
au vevoir, for I fancy we shall meet again. Forgive me for 
breaking in on your song so ruthlessly a while ago. You can 
finish it now, you know.” 

But he did not. He sat on the gate one half-hour longer ; 
and presently an old woman came by. 

“Good morning, Master Robin,” she said. “Did ye happen 
to see that young Madam from Knollbrooke in her grand white 
gown? Maybe you saw her pass this way ?” 

“ Aye, I did,” responded Robin promptly. “Can you tell me 
her name, Mrs. Susan, for she’s an utter stranger to me?” 

“Her name!” cried the dame in horrified tones. “To think 
as ye can sit there and say as ye’ve never heard tell of the 
London beauty as is turning folks’ heads down at Knollbrooke ? 
Why hers my Lady Armine, and to my mind it’s a pity as my 
lord ain’t down here to look after his property. Leastways folks 
say " 

“Lady Armine! Cecil, Lady Armine!” Robin gave the 
woman a careless nod, and walked swiftly homewards. So 
youthful, so pretty, and yet Lady Armine! Where had he 
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heard that name before, and why had Susan spoken in such dis- 
paraging tones of the beautiful girl who had chatted with him 
so graciously only‘half-an-hour before ?. “She is a beauty,” said 
Robin Hood to himself. “A real beauty and no mistake. I'll 
never believe a word against her—never.” 

And only a mile away, beneath the same June sky, a woman 
tore a bunch of roses from her dress and flung them far away 
over the sunny fields. “Oh! if only I were as young—as young 
as Robin Hood!” she said, and her eyes ached with unshed 
tears. 

* * * * * * 

“T thought you had gone,” said Robin, with mild reproach, 
looking down from his high dog-cart at Lady Armine’s graceful 
figure. “I thought you must have left Knollbrooke two days 
ago.” 

“Did you? Why?” 

“ Have you forgotten ?” his brown eyes opening wide. “You 
said you were going to that river picnic yesterday, and I went, 
aud found that you had broken your promise. I heard 
too——” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Cecil expressively, her bright face clouding 
over, “I daresay you heard divers excellent reasons why I 
allowed my friends to go without me. Never fear, Robin, I am 
not going to put you on the rack. On the contrary, let us 
forget yesterday, and think of to-day. Do you know that I 
have only one day left, that after to-morrow I am due miles 
away from here ?” ; 

Robin was standing beside her now in the quiet street; one 
hand on the mare’s rein, his face bent downward to hers. They 
were firm friends now, this strangely assorted two—the pampered 
Society beauty and the innocent country lad, who only a month 
before had never met. Lady Armine had found her rural 
quarters with her fashionable friends exceedingly to her taste, 
judging from her disinclination to leave them, although Knoll- 
brooke took a different view of the matter; but Lady Armine 
was supremely independent of public opinion, and it pleased 
her just now to rusticate in the heart of the Midlands, and allow 
her acquaintance with Robin Hood to ripen. She suffered him 
to walk and ride with her at specified times, and had more 
than once yielded to his urgent entreaty to accompany her 
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hostess to the Towers, and inspect the beauties of his magnifi- 
cent home. She laughed and chattered to him by the hour 
together, neglecting the numerous admirers who already had 
gathered about her for his sake, taking an almost childish 
delight in his boyish society, and encouraging his bright confi- 
dences and eager aspirations as perhaps only Lady Armine 
herself knew successfully how to do. 

And Robin? He was sixteen years old, and she was three- 
and-twenty. His heart was an open book to her, and hers to 
him only a new and entrancing enigma. He knew that she was 
beautiful; he felt that she had singled him out for her special 
favour and friendship, and in the same fashion as he loved the 
sunshine and the flowers, because they were friendly and beauti- 
ful, Robin Hood’s heart: warmed to this lovely woman of whom 
her world said such cruel things, and yet whose smile was 
utterly guileless and zzsouciant. He remembered now when he 
had first heard her name. It was at the opera in the preceding 
year when two men had discussed the points of a new beauty 
in his hearing, and Robin had followed their gaze and admired 
her also. He remembered now, although he had failed to do so at 
first, that pretty, flower-like face, so merry, so youthful, with its 
sweet, parted lips, and soft, smiling eyes; and he remembered, 
too, the man who had sat beside her, looking into her face. 

“Lady Armine looks exquisite to-night,” the speaker had said. 
“TI predicted months ago that she would be the rage, and now 
you see she is out and out the prettiest woman in London.” 

“Greville seems to be of your opinion,” his companion 
answered, And then they laughed softly, and Robin caught the 
words, “ Poor Armine.” 

“Will you be sorry to go?” asked the boy bluntly. His face 
had not lost its colour ; his eyes met hers with smiling eagerness 
as he put the question. He was sorry that she was going—very, 
but he had felt more sorry yesterday at something he had over- 
heard ; and to-day, under the fire of Cecil’s beautiful eyes, he 
was less carelessly light-hearted than usual, and Lady Armine 
noted the change. 

“Whither are you bound, Robin Hood?” she queried 
evasively. “I have a whole day before me, and my hostess has 
given me carte blanche to enjoy myself. Sir Knight! what do 
you say? Shall we spend it together?” 
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“Come then,” laughed Robin gladly. “I am bound for 
Wilton, a village ten miles away, on business for my grandfather. 
Oh! will you come too—with me—really? How jolly! But 
perhaps you will be bored ?” 

Cecil mounted the dog-cart ere she answered him. 

“You did not ask me that question last week, nor even two 
days ago when we spent the afternoon in the picture-gallery at 
the Towers. Robin, you are deteriorating, I fear, and I will 
punish you by declining to answer.” 

The boy laughed, as he touched the chestnut mare lightly with 
the whip. 

“T am not used to Society ladies,” he said apologetically. 

“And I am not one—with you,” answered Cecil quickly. “Oh, 
Robin, what a heavenly day! and your driving is as near per- 
fection as mortal can ever hope to attain. Iam going to enjoy 
every hour, every minute of to-day. I am going to forget that 
I am Lady Armine, and be Cecil only once more.” 

And she kept her word. On, on, they went, through fragrant, 
leafy lanes and old-world villages, past solitary farm-houses, and 
shady forest glades ; on while the sunshine danced in Cecil’s eyes, 
and turned her bright hair to gold ; on while her heart beat madly, 
deliriously, and the sweet rose-tint bloomed radiantly in her 
cheek. And then came the quiet saunter through primitive 
Wilton, and the merry ¢é¢e-d-¢é/e luncheon that Robin declared 
was the “jolliest ” he had ever shared. Everything was “jolly” 
to him to-day, for was not Cecil in her gayest, blithest mood 
and neither of them cast a thought to the coming parting. 
He was only a boy but he amused her, and oftentimes made her 
intensely sorrowful; and her manner this afternoon was every 
whit as youthful and joyous as his own. The admiring natives 
of the village sent Cecil into uncontrollable laughter, while 
Robin criticised their “ get-ups,” for her benefit, and bought her 
white-heart cherries from the solitary shop, which she accepted 
with equal alacrity. And then, as daylight waned, and Robin’s 
business was satisfactorily concluded, they drove back home to 
. Knollbrooke, their mood as light-hearted as when they set out. 

“We have had a splendid day, Robin,” she said, and Robin 
echoed “ splendid,” with right good will as they turned up the 
avenue to Mrs. Glover’s house. 

“T shall never have such another,” said the girl, a little un- 
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steadily, for somehow Robin’s glad, debonnair face so near to 
her own made her heart ache as she looked at it. “Whatever 
happens,” she added very low, “I'll remember this always, that 
you and I had one good day.” 

Robin drew rcin and sprang to the ground. But someone 
forestalled him as he advanced to Cecil’s side, someone with a 
dark, fascinating face, who bowed low at her startled greeting, 
and drew her two hands within his. 

“Lady Armine!” he said. 

And Robin drove away without another word. 

* * * * * * 

“It was good of you to come,” said Robin gravely, pausing a 
moment at Lady Armine’s side, in the brilliantly-lighted draw- 
ing-room at the Towers. “On your last night, too. Somehow 
I fancied you wouldn’t.” 

“I wanted to come,” replied Cecil simply, glancing up at him. 

General Hood, his white-haired, patrician old grandfather, 
leant on the boy’s arm, and Robin escorted him to his chair with 
charming courtesy. Cecil watched her “knight” as he flitted 
hither and thither on social duties intent, watched the bright 
changing beauty of his face and the graceful boyish manner that 
had won him already so many friends, and, with a half gesture, 
motioned him to her side. 

“Why do you avoid me to-night, Robin Hood ?” she asked. 

Robin’s cheek flushed. 

“Lady Armine,” he said, after a pause, “you had better ask 
me no more questions, or I shall surely offend you. There are 
many here who will interest you more than I. I am only a boy 
you know.” 

“TI don’t know,” she replied. “And if you are, why then—I 
like boys. Robin,” her beautiful face paling as she looked up at 
him, “ Robin, don’t you cast me off. Let us be friends still !” 

His heart was too full for words. 

“ Robin,” she said again, “let us go out into the lovely night 
air, away from these tiresome lights and the people who hate me 
so. I want to tell you why they hate me—why even the Knoll- 
brooke worthies are learning to turn their backs upon me. Will 
you come?” 

She threw a shawl around her shoulders, and hand in hand 
they quitted the room and stepped out into the dusky, sweet- 
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scented gardens. From where they stood they caught a glimpse 
of the silvery waters of the lake shining through the trees in the 
park, and Cecil’s lips parted in an eager little cry. 

“Oh! for a row, Robin! You will not—you cannot refuse 
on my very last night. Oh, Robin! do let us go!” 

“Why—yes,” he answered her passively; and they spoke no 
other word till they were sitting face to face in the little boat 
and the breeze that blew over the lake caressed Lady Armine’s 
fair hair and the bright locks on Robin’s brow. 

“Do you know why they hate me so, Robin ?” she said. 

“[ think I do,” he answered, very sorrowfully. “Oh, Lady 
Armine, how can I help but know? It cannot be true,” he went 
on passionately now, “it cannot—cannot be true. I have never 
believed it of you, never, and I will not, unless you bid me.” 

“Then I do bid you,” the girl half murmured. 

“Don’t!” he cried, and just then a streak of moonlight rested 
on his face and showed her the large tears in his eyes. “Oh, 
Lady Armine! they are all wrong—every one of them. You 
will not do this thing—you cannot! Oh, think——” 

“ Hush!” she said. 

And then he knew in a vague yet intuitive fashion that she 
had thought it all out long ago, and that his words fell as 
mockery on her ear. 

“ You are only a boy, Robin Hood,” she began slowly, “and I 
am a woman cf the world whose heart awoke too late. Robin, 
I can’t endure it any longer. Fate is too strong for me.” And 
yet the next instant she had caught his hand in hers and was 
clinging to it as one only clings in wild despair to the faintest 
hope. “ He—Lord Armine—does not care. He sees the end as 
surely as the world sees it, as—I see it—at last. Oh, Robin! I 
am so hungry for love and he——” 

“You will not!” pleaded the boy humbly. “I know that you 
will not!” 

They were far out now on the bosom of the still peaceful 
lake, and the moonlight was flooding their faces with silver 
radiance. It fell on Cecil’s, pale with the pallor of an utter 
despair—on her wide blue eyes and dishevelled golden hair ; 
and it fell also on the brave, beautiful face of Robin Hood as 
those few impassioned words fell rapidly from his lips. 

“ Cecil—you will not!” 
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“No,” she answered softly, dreamily, while a faint smile chased 
the anguish from her eyes—“no, Robin, you are right! I will 
not!” 

Before he could divine her meaning, with one swift, determined 
leap she quitted the boat and sank violently in the shining 
waters. Robin saw it, and the sculls dropped from his hands, 
while a terrible cry for aid burst involuntarily from his lips and 
rang out over the lake. The next moment he had followed her, 
and his arms strove in vain to encircle her as she rose to the 
surface. 

“Let me go, Robin,” she cried. “Oh, let me go! There is no 
other way.” 

His lips were set; his breath came thick and fast. He spoke 
no word, but his clasp on her slight form grew tighter, and he 
was gradually conquering her feeble resistance. From the bank 
came the sound of an eager voice. Robin’s heart leapt as he 
heard it. Someone was swimming rapidly towards them 
—someone who, as he reached them, drew Cecil’s droop- 
ng form from Robin’s arms and struck out manfully for the 
boat. 

“Hold on, Master Robin,” he cried, “hold on three minutes 
longer. There’s help coming.” 

Robin’s straining eyes were turned upwards where the moon- 
light smiled down on him and mocked his anguish. What was 
that strange horrible sensation of dizziness that stole over him, 
paralysing his limbs and turning his heart faint within him? 
What did the moonlight and the water and the breeze say to 
him but, “ Die—Robin Hood—die!” 

“ Courage!” cried that brave, cheery voice ; and with one last 
effort the boy turned his eyes in the direction whence help was 
coming —too late. “Hold on! You are saved! You are 
saved !” 

But he saw nothing as the moonlight faded from his sight ; 
heard nothing save those myriad voices in his ear that cried to 
him, “ Die—Robin—die !” 

“Oh God,” he sobbed, as the waters drew him down. “Oh 
God!” 

And his heart broke in the cry. 

* + + . * . 
In the bright June weather a woman comes every year to the 
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place where Robin Hood lies sleeping. Her hands are full of 
the roses he used to love, and her heart overflows with a bitter 
sorrow and repentance that words but vainly tell. 

She kneels on the trim, short grass and looks up from the 
flower-decked tomb at the wide azure brilliance of the summer 
sky. 

“Robin Hood,” she says, through her falling tears, “Oh, Robin 
Hood, you did not die in vain !” 

And this is Cecil’s atonement. 


LOUEY JACKSON. 
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CHAPTER X. 
UP iN LOnDond. 

THE ruddy glow of the rising sun was only just beginning to 
tint the soft, grey mists shrouding the Cornish hills, when Clem 
Freer, on that two-months-past July morning, had set out to 
walk to Truro, so as to be in time to catch the train for London, 
and it was past six o’clock in the evening when he reached his 
final destination. 

Full fifteen years had come and gone since his boyish feet had 
trodden the streets of the capital—or, rather, that limited portion 
of it where his childhood had been passed, and he felt half- 
bewildered by the hurrying crowds, the whirling carriages and 
cabs, and the heavily-laden vans, amidst which he found himself 
when—a sort of knapsack slung on a stick over his shoulder— 
he turned out of the railway station into the noisy city streets. 

As has been said, he was a lad of something under twelve 
when his grandfather (dead now these five years), had carried 
him away down to Cornwall, and his recollections of his London 
home had gradually faded from his mind. 

Before returning to the metropolis on his present fortune- 
seeking expedition, he had given but little thought to the 
question as to what he should do, or where turn his steps, when 
he should have arrived at his journey’s end ; but once there, and 
surrounded by a host of unfamiliar and self-engrossed faces, he 
began to feel uncomfortably alone in the world, and to cast 
about in his mind as to where he should bestow himself for the 
night. | 

All he could remember of his earlier abode was that it had 
been somewhere in the neighbourhood of Hoxton, and there 
was a floating idea in his mind that, if he could make his way to 
this locality, there would be such an air of home-likeness and 
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familiarity about it as would prove cheering amidst such 
loneliness as the crowded city wore for him. 

He had the vaguest of notions as to where and how far off 
Hoxton might be, but he would not seek information on the 
subject—having a boyish dread of being thought a raw and 
ignorant rustic. So, trusting that fortune would guide his steps 
aright, he set off at a brisk pace for the place he wanted—thinking 
to find there an inexpensive lodging. 

But, like one in total darkness, he kept to something of a 
circle—wandering back, after having walked hither and thither 
for a couple of hoursor more, to within a mile of his starting- 
point. He was unaware of this, however, and in passing along 
a narrow street of small and fairly-decent houses, his eye was 
caught by a couple of cards in the upper panes of a front-room 
window. 

Struck by the idea that these cards might help him in his 
search for a night’s lodging, he stooped to examine them by the 
light of a contiguous gas-lamp, and was soon in possession of 
the information that “mangling” was “done here,” and that 
“ Lodgings for single men” were to be obtained within. 

Rapping with his stick on the knockerless door, a red-haired , 
cross-eyed boy, with a spice of the street-arab in his appearance, 
responded to his summons. 

“What d’yer want ?” demanded the boy, without giving the 
visitor time to state his business. “Couldn’t yer a knocked a 
little louder ?” 

“T daresay I might if I’d tried,” returned Clem, regarding the 
impish - looking janitor with considerable disfavour. “But 
there's a card in the window that says there are lodgings to let 
here ; and——” 

“Well, I didn’t say as there warn’t, did I ?” interrupted the boy. 

“No, you didn’t, my man,” returned Clem, feeling disposed 
.o pursue his search in some other quarter; “but is what the 
card says true?” 

‘What d’yer ’spose it’s stuck there for, if ’tisn’t ?—there’s a 
lodgen’ upsteers that’s good ernuf fer the Lord Mayer hisself. 
Im never let to sleep there, an’ if you git it, you may think 
yerself jolly well lucky!” 

“Well, that may turn out to be a matter of opinion,” said 
Clem. “Can I see it?” 
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“TI dunno why yer shouldn't, but I'll go an’-——” 

“Hi, you Sam, who’er you a talkin’ to?” enquired a voice 
from the back premises. “You come here an’ take a turn at 
the mangle while I get a minute’s rest.” And a heavy rumbling 
that had been going on during the colloquy between Clem and 
Sam, suddenly ceased. “Do you hear what I say, Sam?” con- 
tinued the voice, as a tolerably tidy woman bustled into the 
passage to enforce her demand by a box on the ears of Sam, 
who, cleverly dodging a repetition of the assault, fled out into 
the summer night. 

“Qh, I beg your pardon, I’m sure,” cried the woman, catching 
sight of Clem ; “I didn’t see you, at first. Was you wanting a 
lodging, sir?” the added title being the result of a rapid in- 
spection of the well-formed, grey-tweed-clad figure in the door- 


way. 

“Yes, I was looking for a lodging,” began Clem, dubiously. 
For though the domicile was no poorer than the one he had so 
recently left, the latter was full of sweet, fresh, moorland scent, 
while this place was unpleasantly stuffy and ill-odoured. 

“I do let a room,” the woman went on, noting3his hesitation, 


“but it’s not much to boast of. Would you step in an’ take a 
look at it ?” 

“J may as well,” agreed Clem, after a little further hesitation. 
“T only want a sleeping-room, and I can’t afford to pay much 
for it.” And he followed his conductress, Mrs. Reader by name, 
up the loudly-creaking stairs. 

“It’s clean, if it’s nothing else,” remarked Mrs. Reader, holding 
a guttering rushlight aloft, for the better illumination of the 
room. And this assertion seeming, in a measure, to be founded 
on fact, and the terms asked for the use of the mean little apart- 
ment suiting Clem’s means, he paid a week’s rent in advance 
and took possession. 

He had been liberally supplied with thick sandwiches of bread- 
and-bacon by his Cornish landlady, who, if rough of manner, 
had liked and been kind to him, in a motherly way ; so, declining 
Mrs. Reader's offer to get him “a bit 0’ supper,” and resolving to 
be up by times next morning, he went straightway to bed. 

But though {Clem wrote a: fairly-good hand, could keep 
accounts, and was more than willing tojmake himself useful in 
many ways, to his bitter disappointment and surprise, few there 
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seemed to be who required his services. A day’s work here and 
there he obtained—this being due, more often than not, to his 
“taking ” manner and appearance, rather than to any pressing need 
of assistance on his employer’s part; and—though he still 
managed to keep the shelter of Mrs. Reader’s roof over his 
head—as time crept on, it became no uncommon thing for him 
to go dinnerless through the day and supperless to bed at 
right. 

Yet he always put ona bold front when writing to Jenny— 
telling her nothing of his trials and deprivations ; and it was 
only Mary Seaton’s quick sympathy that had enabled her to 
perceive the sadness underlying the cheerful surface of the letters 
he sent to the girl he loved so well. 


CHAPTER Al. 
CLEM’S ACCIDENT. 


IT was getting on for the middle of November, and, for more 
than a fortnight Clem had been in constant employment at a 
big warehouse in the City. It was poor-paying work enough, 
though infinitely better and more to his liking than any he had 
yet obtained. Moreover, it promised advanced wages in the 
future,and Clem’s spirits rose in proportion to the improvement 
in his prospects. 

But he had not yet told Jenny about this bit of good fortune, 
for he knew how disappointed . she would be if it should end as 
other promising bits of good fortune had ended—in smoke. 
And, somehow, Fate did seem to have a spite against him. For 
in passing along a busy thoroughfare, late one evening, a heavily- 
laden omnibus pulled up to enable an elderly passenger to alight. 
This passenger had been sitting beside the driver, and as ill-luck 
would have it, he missed his foothold in descending to the ground, 
and fell full length under the fore-wheel of the conveyance. 

A simultaneous cry of horror burst from the throat of every 
beholder ; for the horses were just about to start afresh, and it 
seemed inevitable that the prostrate man must be crushed out 
of life. But, in the very nick of time, Clem, who was close by, 
sprang into the road and, dragging the man from his perilous 
position, set him safely on his feet. 
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The rescue took less time to accomplish than it has taken to 
describe, but the near omnibus-horse, startled by the sudden 
outcry and rush, began wildly plunging and flinging out its 
heels ; and before Clem was aware of his danger, an iron-shod 
hoof had struck him a terrible blow in the side. Closing around 
him, half-a-dozen men with ready hands caught him ere he fell, 
and bore him, gasping and writhing with pain, to the footway, and 
thence to the shop of a chemist a few doors farther on. 

The chemist, however, could do but little for him, and, his 
injuries seeming to be of a grave nature, he was carefully carried 
to a cab, and accompanied by a couple of policemen, together 
with the gentleman whose life he had saved, was conveyed to the 
nearest hospital. 

Here a very brief examination sufficed to show that he had 
sustained serious fracture of the ribs with other internal injuries, 
and these having been rapidly and skilfully treated, he was placed 
n bed—to die, or be carefully nursed back to life and strength, as 
it might happen. 

Chloroform had mercifully deadened his sense of suffering 
during the tending of his hurts, and he was too faint and dazed, on 
recovering consciousness, to volunteer any account of himself— 
only, in reply to inquiries, giving his name and place of abode, 
with an added request that Mrs. Reader might be informed of his 
whereabouts. 

And then there followed a long and weary time of sickness 
and peril. For weeks he hovered between life and death ; but, 
at last, youth and a good constitution, won the day, and he 
began slowly to mend. 

Throughout his illness he had been constantly visited by the 
man, Mr. Noble, whose acquaintance he had made under what 
might have been very tragic circumstances, and he had been 
cheered by this new friend’s grateful promises to obtain some em- 
ployment for him, when he should be restored to health. Mrs. 
Reader, too, had managed, once or twice, to snatch an hour from 
her toilsome day for sake of going to see him ; but—and it was 
a very big “ but ”—she brought him never a line or a letter from 
the girl for one look of whose soft, dark eyes—for only a 
scratch or two of whose dilatory pen—his heart pined so sadly. 

When he first met with his accident, his main anxiety had 
been to keep Jenny in ignorance of that which had happened, 
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and this anxiety had coloured all his wild talk during his ensuing 
fever and delirium. So strong a hold had it taken of him that, 
in the weakness of his slow recovery, he could not shake off its 
influence, and he told himself that no other hand than his own 
should pen the story of his mishap to her who was some day to 
be his wife. 

So Christmas came and passed, and Jenny was still in the 
dark as tothe misfortune which had befallen her lover. 

When, however, the new year was something under a fortnight 
old, Clem, though still too weak to be capable of much exertion, 
was considered well enough to be discharged from the hospital 
as cured ; and with a small sum of money pressed upon him as a 
loan by Mr. Noble, he was ready and anxious to face the world 
once more. For besides the satisfaction of possessing the where- 
withal to obtain present necessities, he had the assured prospect 
of a preliminary berth as ticket-collector at the Paddington 
railway-station—which berth, Mr. Noble, who seemed to have a 
good deal to do with the management of the Great Western Line, 
had secured for him ; and so, with renewed hope, he made his 
way back to his lodgings at Mrs. Reader’s. 

Upon reaching this haven of rest, his first proceeding was to 
set about writing to Jenny Caerden. The afternoon was cold and 
cheerless—sodden snow lying in miry ridges on either side. the 
footways, and spreading the ill-kept by-streets of that locality, 
with slush ; and Mrs. Reader had little difficulty in persuading her 
pale and worn-looking lodger to sit by the fire in her small front 
room, while he performed his task. 

Mrs. Reader had lighted this fire only in anticipation of Clem’s 
return—she, poor soul! having no leisure, herself, to profit by the 
comfort of it, being compelled by stress of poverty to work, 
morning, noon and night, at her mangle. Her husband, who 
was “something down at the docks,” as she put it, spent the 
greater part of his time and his earnings at the public-houses 
near the scene of his labours; while Master Sam Reader, being 
an only surviving olive-branch, and one whom no amount of 
threats could keep out of the streets or induce to put in more 
than an occasional appearance at the board-school, was suffered 
to gang his ain gait, as he listed. 

And Sam’s likings did not invariably accord with those of his 
hard-working mother. But on the present occasion it pleased 
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him to follow her counsel by curling himself up on the hearth to 
enjoy the unwonted luxury of the blaze ; and here he sat, deeply 
absorbed in the whittling of a holly-stick, while Clem wrote his 
long, explanatory letter to Jenny. 

It was dark by time the epistle was finished, and the snow, 
wet and heavy, was again falling. So, gladly yielding to Mrs. 
Reader’s entreaty to let Sam run and post the letter, Clem 
handed the boy a penny for the stamp and a ha’penny for his 
trouble, and having duly impressed upon him the importance of 
his mission, he watched him as he scampered down the street on 
his way to the post-office. 

Sam did not reappear, however, until quite late in the evening, 
but he gave such a glib and circumstantial account of how he 
had affixed the stamp and where he had posted the missive, that 
Clem was pertectly satisfied ; and for a few days after despatching 
his news. his heart was light with bright anticipations of the 
tender reply it would call forth. 

But at the end of a week—by which time he had entered upon 
his new duties at the Railway Terminus—he had not received 
the expected answer to his letter. And this was from the very 
good reason that it had never reached its destination. For Sam 
Reader—wicked imp, that he was!—had deliberately added to 
his own ha’penny, the penny entrusted to him for the stamp, and 
had laid out, for his own private advantage, the whole sum in buns. 
Then, thinking his theft less likely to be discovered if the letter 
never reached the hands for which is was intended, he had torn 
it into shreds and had strewed it about in the gutters—finishing 
off the nefarious transaction with the plausible story as to how he 
had fulfilled his trust. 

Having no suspicion touching the boy’s honesty, Clem first 
felt surprised, then hurt, and finally indignant, because of 
Jenny’s prolonged and unaccountable silence. But as the days 
spun themselves out into weeks, and still never a word of reply 
came to his letter, his resentment began to give place to alarm, 
and he resolved to write again, for an explanation of such strange 
and puzzling neglect. 

He had to be at his post early and late, seldom reaching his 
lodgings at night till after the other inmates of the house were 
in bed. But having made an opportunity to get home an hour 
earlier than usual, he found Mrs. Reader and her hopeful son, 
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still up ; and again, at the good woman’s invitation, he sat down 
in her little kitchen to indite his appeal to Jenny. 

And once again, though he carefully stamped the letter him- 
self, he suffered Sam to carry it to the post, paying him the same 
commission as on the former occasion. 

But, given Sam Reader’s abilities, stamps are as easy of con- 
version into buns as are penny-pieces, and tearing off the corner 
of the envelope bearing the postage, the boy slipped it into his 
pocket for future use, and for the second time, consigned to the 
safe-keeping of the friendly gutters, the letter committed to his 
care. 


CHAPTER: Xl. 
JENNY’S DREAMS. 


“WELL, Jenny, I wouldn’t go if I was you—I couldn’t bear to. 
It doesn’t seem right to go toa dance, unless you’d written to 
ask Clem if he’d mind.” 

‘The speaker was Mary Seaton and her words were addressed 
to Jenny Caerden, in whose little parlour the two girls were 


sitting, drinking a cup of tea. 

“*Tisn’t a bit o’ use talkin’, Mary,” said Jenny, in reply to her 
zompanion’s observation. “If you think I’m goin’ to be a—a 
nun, ’cos Clem’s away, you’m mistaken, my dear—thaat’s all!” 

“Of course you will do as you like, Jenny, and I must say it 
would seem hard for you not to go. Only / wouldn’t, in your 
place.” 

“Tss, but us be diffrent, Mary—you an’ me.” 

“What can have come to Miller Penrose, that he should want 
to give a dance on New Year’s Eve, I can’t think,” continued 
Mary. “He never did such a thing before, that I’ve heard tell 
of.” 

“Oh, I b’lieve ’tis my doin’,” said Jenny, with an air of import- 
ance. “I told t’ miller he ought to gi’ t’ neighbers a dance in 
un’s big ketchin, an’ un said he would, if I ’ud come an’—an’ 
dance wi’ he.” 

“Dance with im / Why, he can’t dance.” 

“ Awh, but he ses he can,” laughed Jenny. 

“The horrid little wretch! But you won’t dance with him, 
Jenny?” 
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“Oh, lors, why not? So waal dance wi’ he as wi’ anywan 
else! ” ' 

“But you ought not to dance, at all. It wouldn’t be so bad, 
just going to the party, but, with Clem away, you ought to be 
very sober and quiet. I don’t like to be always lecturing you, 
Jenny, but it is only acting a friend’s part to tell you what | 
think ; and indeed, indeed, you ought not to dance. -What 
would Clem say, if he heard of it?” 

“What would Clem say, Mary ?—waal I can’t tell what un ’ud 
say, an’ I doan’t care, a bit! ’Tis nigh upon two months sin’ 
I got a letter fro’ he, as ’ee knaws, for sure; for ‘twas i’ t’ fore 
end o’ November when un last wrote, an’ 1 ha’n’t had another 
ward fro’ un, though ’tis close on New Year’s Day!” 

“But you didn’t answer the last letter, you know,” urged 
Mary. 

“Waal, no, I didn’t, tis true. I meant to wait for t’ next wan, 
an’ when it didn’t come, I got so vext. But if Clem thinks I be 
t’ sort o’ maid to bow down to he, or anywan else,” drawing 
herself up, proudly, “’Tis waal to teach un his mistake, sune’s 
maybe. I knaw my warth better than thaat!” 

“T can’t understand his silence,’ said Mary, ponderingly. “I 
—I suppose Tom Penrose hasn’t been making mischief? I do 
dislike him so—I’d give him credit for almost any ill work!” 

“Why, what could un do?” asked Jenny, with a quick glance 
at her friend’s thoughtful face—her own paling a little, as she 
reflected that the miller szzgit have made mischief, and not 
wholly without reason, if he had felt so disposed, or if he had 
thought to further his own ends by so doing. “ But what do ’ee 
mane, Mary?” she went on, after a few moments of anxious 
cogitation. “How could t’ miller make mischief ’tween Clem 
an’ me?” 

“Qh, I don’t know,” returned Mary, evasively. “A bad man 
can always make mischief if he cares to take the trouble.” 

“But why should un care to? ’Sides, t’ miller isn’t sech a 
bad man, as I knaws by, an’ I doan’t think ’ee ha’ got any call 
to say so, Mary. But you ha’ bin hearin’ something spitefu’ 
‘bout me,’tis plain! Now, do ’ee tell me whaat ’tis, will ’ee?” 

“T haven’t heard anything really spiteful, dear, but—but for 
weeks past, folks have been saying hard things about you and 
Tom Penrose.” 
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“ Whaat sort o’ things ?” 

“ Well, they say you encourage his attentions—that you mean 
to throw Clem Freer over, for him. I’m sure it isn’t true, and 
I say so, when I’m asked questions ; but oh, Jenny, do, do be 
careful. Don’t let the miller stand talking at your door, such 
a long time after dark, and don’t let him walk home from 
church, with you, Sunday evenings. Folks we// talk, you know ; 
and think how it would hurt Clem if such tales reached his 
ears!” 

“ Awh, I’m sure I doan’t knaw as ’t would! How’m I to 
knaw un hasn’t got a Lon’on maid to care for, ’stead 0’ me? 
Tis my b’lief un has. I can’t ermagin’ why un doesn't write, if 
he be as true as you seem to think, Mary !” 

“You don’t mean what you say,” cried Mary. “Clem Freer 
take up with a London girl, after loving you as truly as you 
know he did—as I am sure he does, still? Oh, Jenny, you 
know, in your heart, that it’s not so!” 

“Waal, whaat’s un so silent for ?—can ’ee tell un thaat, Mary 
Seaton ? ” 

“How can [? Itis a question you ought to get settled for 
yourself. But you are not thinking of casting Clem off, are 
you? Tell me you mean to be true to him, in spite of his long 
silence, and in spite of what folks are saying about you.” 

But Jenny made no answer—she only burst into genuine and 
half hysterical tears. And this was such a very unusual pro- 
ceeding on her part, that poor Mary—unfeignedly alarmed and 
self-reproachful—hastily pulled up her chair to the weeping 
girl’s side, and slipping her arm about her waist, drew her pretty 
head on to her shoulder, and patted, coaxed and strove to soothe 
her, as if she had been a child. 

Some minutes elapsed, however, and a good deal of petting 
had to be expended on her, before Jenny chose to be comforted ; 
and then, drying away her tears, she impulsively pressed her 
warm, red lips, on her friend’s cheek. 

“Awh, Mary,” she cried, with a final sob, “I do wish I was 
like you. But I ain’t, an’ I never shall be—so waal wish I was 
like t? queen on her throne! But doan’t ’ee think worse o’ me 
than ’ee can help, if I do things ’ee doan’t quite erprove of.” 

“ No, dear, I won't,” promised Mary soothingly. 

“You see, Mary,” with a pathetic sigh, “I am more tried than 
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most maids be, ’cos I do so hate pov’ty an’ wark. I can’t help 
it—I was born so,I s’pose, an’ if Clem can’t make a lot o’ money, 
’t would be best for we to part. ’T all events,” lifting her head 
from its gentle resting-place, “I woan’t be slighted by he, when 
I can ha’ t’ miller an’ all his walth, for jest holdin’ up a finger— 
an’ he wild wi’ joy to git me, too!” 

“Don’t talk of the miller, Jenny—don’t think of him,” pleaded 
Mary. “If you did give Clem up, to marry Az, you'd repent 
it all the rest of your life. I’m sure he’s cruel—I’m certain of 
it. Think how dreadful it would be for you if he treated you 
badly, when once you were fast tied to him!” 

“But un wouldn’t dare to. ’Sides, I can twist un roun’ an’ 
roun’, jest as I like ; an’ if un ever did say a rough ward to me, 
I *ud—why, I ’ud shake un!” 

“Oh, Jenny, Jenny, that you should dream, only for a moment, 
of marrying a man you can say such shocking things about!” 

“°T would be better than marryin’ wan that was poor, an’ 
then breakin’ his heart wi’ frettin’ an’ frettin’, ’cos un couldn’t 
gi’ me t’ things I pined for! Now, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Qh, I don’t know. I—I- really, hardly know!” 

“Awh, but J do, Mary! Now, jest think,” her lovely eyes 
beginning to sparkle through the traces of her recent tears, as 
they dwelt on some bright mental picture she was conjuring up. 
“If I wedded t’ miller, I should never want for axything—never ! 
Un ses so. Un ses I should allus do erzackly as I like! I 
should keep open house, an’ ha’ all my friens to come an’ see 
me, an’ as many maids to wait on me as I cared to. Un ses he 
‘ud buy mea pony an’ carridge, too, so as I could drive about 
t’ town, while t’ parson’s wife went afoot; an’ I ’ud take you for 
a ride, every day, Mary, an’ us ’ud ha’ fine times. T’ miller 
ses t’ parson, hisself,’ud lift his hat to me, an’ I should be as 
gran’ a lady as any i’ t’ place!” 

“Has it gone as far as this, Jenny?” asked Mary, sadly, as 
the other paused— not so much from want of words, as from 
want of breath. 

“Qh, waal,” she answered, “o’ course ’tis only a bit o’ talk 
atween t’ miller an’ me. There ain’t no harm in talkin’, you 
knaw, an’ there ain’t anything ser’us in it, yet awhiles.” 

“T hope and trust there never will be,” said Mary fervently. 
“I’m only two years older than you, Jenny, and p’r’aps I oughtn’t 
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to take upon myself to give you advice; but I’m fond of you, 
dear, and at least I. may say, don’t, pray don’t, if you care for 
your happiness, ever have anything serious to do with Miller 
Penrose. I wish, with all my heart, you weren’t going to his horrid 
dance!” 

“Un wouldn't gi’ it if 7 didn’t go. "Sides, you’m goin’, ain’t 
you ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—there’s nothing settled about’ it, yet. 
Will seems to want me to go with him, and p’raps I may, if 
mother’s well enough to be left for an hour or two, but I’d rather 
stay at home.” 

“T doan’t see why ’ee shouldn’t want to go. I do, and I mean 
to, anyways. Us don’t git so much ’musement i’ this dull place, 
but whaat wan should make t’ most o’ it when wan gets t’ 
chance! You ha’ got a baw, too, to ’scort you; but mine’s 
away, up to Lon’on, ’joying hisself, an’ 1 must do t’ best I can, 
athout wan.” 

_“T don’t call Will Ashdown my beau, now, Jenny. There 
hasn’t been a word of love between us, this many a day.” 

“ Ah, but there’s looks as speak as plain as wards, an’ I knaw 
how ’tis atween ’ee! ’Ee can’t mislead me—i’ sech matters 
‘t anyrate.” 

“You are misleading yourself and jumping to wrong con- 
clusions,” said Mary quietly. “ Things haven’t been the same 
with Will and me, as they used to be before—before he came 
baek to live at Treverdale.” 

“ Awh, but they w2// be, byme-by—you knaw they will, Mary. 
An’ I shall be rael glad to see ’ee wed to Will Ashd’n—’deed I 
shall. I didn’t like ’ee much, ‘when ’ee first came down here, 
‘cos I used to think ’ee so stuck up; but I’m rael glad, now, to 
knaw ’ee ’ull be happy, someday.” 

“You are a dear little thing, Jenny!” 

“Lors, now, hark to ’ee callin’ me ‘little ’—an’ I evev-so-much 
bigger than you be! But you mustn’t be jellus o’ me, Mary, 
when I ha’ got a han’somer house than you, an’ a carridge to ride 
about in, an-—'t least, I mean, when Clem’s made a lot o’ money 
an’ gits me all t’ things I want.” 

“No; I won’t be jealous of you, dear,” said Mary, smiling, 
half-pityingly, at the beautiful, vain, self-deluded girl who—it 
seemed only too evident—was slowly, but surely, making up her 
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mind to a step that would, in all probability, lead to bitter dis- 
appointment and regret. 

“ Awh, thaat’s right,” she said, in response to Mary’s smiling 
assurance, “an’ I do hope ’ee ’ull come to t’ miller’s party. What 
be ’ee goin’ to wear ?” 

“Qh, only my Sunday frock—if I go at all. Will likes it, and 
it is of a colour that lights up nicely.” 

“Iss, so’tis. An’ I am goin’ to trim up my muslin gown wi’ 
red ribben, T’ miller gave mea long length, day ’fore yester- 
day, for a Chris’mas present, an’ t’ gown’s as good as new when 
tis smoothed out. So I dessay I shall look as waal as most o’ t’ 
maids as ‘ull be there.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MILLER’S PARTY. 


IT was New Year’s Eve—frosty, fine and starlit, and the miller’s 
great kitchen, cleared of all superfluous furniture, had put on an 
elaborate gala-dress of greenery, in honour of the guests who 


had assembled to dance in it. 

“IT dessay I shall look as waal as most o’ t’ maids,” Jenny had 
said to Mary Seaton. And so she did—not only “as waal,” but 
incomparably better. In fact, it would have been difficult to 
match her for loveliness, though the whole county had been ran- 
sacked for a compecr; and there were many amongst the 
company, that long remembered how beautiful she had looked 
on that eventful night. 

She was the gayest of the merry throng—her light laugh 
ringing out musically and often, above the din of many 
chattering tongues, the scraping of Cobbler Pantune’s fiddle, and 
the noisy dancing of clumsily-shod feet. Not a thought of 
absent Clem seemed to disturb her peace of mind—not a care 
for the future, to mar her present felicity; and when Miller 
Penrose, notwithstanding his limp, led her ostentatiously to the 
head of the romping country-dance that opened the evening’s 
festivities, a look of triumph lighted up her soft, dark eyes, while 
an air of almost insolent exultation marked her bearing towards 
the less honoured guests. 

True, she joined the dancers but seldom, and then only as the 
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miller’s partner. And Tom Penrose was more than ever im- 
pressed by the brilliance of her beauty, and his attentions to 
her were so unmistakable—for he put her as far as possible into 
the position of hostess— that his other guests began to shake 
their heads, condemningly ; while his crabbed old housekeeper 
was filled with malevolent rage, that a “chit o’ a maid, loike 
she,” should be allowed to trench on her cherished prerogatives. 

Many pairs of disapproving eyes watched the two as—Jenny, 
bantering, and the miller parrying her laughingly sharp thrusts 
—they sat, stood, or danced together throughout the evening— 
Jenny, who was quicker of observation than her companion, 
secretly noting her neighbours’ grave looks, and rather enjoying 
the situation. 

Sitting, quiet and watchful, in her corner amongst the dowagers, 
Mary Seaton was sad at heart as she thought of Clem Freer ; 
and an indefinable foreboding for Jenny’s future, weighed down 
her spirits as she pictured the troubles into which her deluded 
friend seemed bent on rushing. Will Ashdown too (looking 
paler and less sturdy, but decidedly happier than before his 
illness), observing, with strong disfavour, the pretty tricks and 
clever tactics played off on the miller by the reckless girl, 
was unboundedly thankful that his own brief but wild infatu- 
ation had been checked in mid-career; and he told himself 
that he should pity any man who might be so unfortunate as 
to become her husband. 

Howbeit, before the party broke up, Jenny had settled her 
own destiny—had decided the question as to who should become 
her husband. For, yielding to the representations and en- 
treaties of Tom Penrose, she had agreed to marry him, and 
that without a week’s unnecessary delay. She had never 
“raelly” cared for Clem Freer, she told the miller — she had 
not only never cared for him, but she had been giving him 
to understand, for months past, that she wished to be free, 
adding that she should never be happy until she had placed an 
insuperable barrier between herself and his persistence. 

Alas for the triple lie !—it was little to Jenny’s excuse that 
her heart smote her as she spoke it. 

But she had given the miller her promise, and he, his 
breast full of half-wicked exultation, meant to hold her to her 
bargain. 
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Before this climax was reached, however, Will Ashdown 
and Mary Seaton had taken their unobserved departure from 
the Mill House; and, on their short journey down to the 
smithy their future—and a happy one it now promised to be 
—was also decided. 

“Mary,” said Will, drawing the girl’s hand through his arm, 
“T treated you very badly last summer, didn’t I ?” 

“Oh, Will, it doesn’t seem quite fair to ask me that,” ex- 
postulated Mary: “ But—well, yes, I think you did.” 

“None knows it better than I do, dear,” said Will; “and I 
think I shall profit by what I know. But you never gave me a 
hard word, and scarce a look of reproach, and I—Oh, Mary 
there are few girls would have been so good to me as you 
have been, and I, if I didn’t show it, was grateful.” 

‘ Don’t say any more about it, Will,” whispered Mary, clinging 
to his arm. 

“T think I had better have it out with you, now that I’ve 
begun,” he returned, “though I know there is little need for me 
to confess to you how nearly I lost my head—not my heart, 
Mary—over Jenny Caerden. For I believe you guessed all 
about it, long before I guessed myself, that I was going wrong. 
Didn’t you ?” 

“T soon saw that you were very much taken by Jenny’s beauty 
And she is beautiful.” 

“Yes—beautiful enough for anything, if that’s all one wants. 
But I’m afraid I shall never be able to make you understand 
how ashamed I am of my spell of madness about her—how sorry 
I am for it, on your account, Mary.” 

“JT do understand. I think I have been learning to under- 
stand, these two or.three months past, for my heart has been 
getting so light, again.” 

“My own little sweetheart! My dear, good little Molly,” 
drawing her closer to his side. “ After all,’ he went on, as they 
moved slowly towards home, “I think I owe Clem Freer a good 
turn for that knock-down blow of his. The breaking of my 
head brought me to my senses, if it did lay me helpless on your 
gentle hands, Mary. I might never have found out all your 
goodness, all your true worth, but for that long illness.” 

“It may be well for us, p’r’aps, that our love has been tried a 
bit,” she returned, her heart as full as it could hold of content. 
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“Then you love me, still, Mary?” stopping, in the clear, frosty 
air, to put the question. “You do love me?” 

“Oh, Will, how can you doubt it ?” 

“TI don’t doubt it; but I want to hear you say you have 
forgiven me—forgiven me entirely.” 

“T forgave you long ago.” 

“Enough to take me back ?” striving to read her face by the 
starlight. “Enough, after all that has happened, to trust your 
happiness to my keeping ?—to be my wife?” 

“Enough for it all. If I could not trust you now, Will, I— 
well, I think I should die!” 

And the hearts of the re-united lovers were in full tune with 
the joyous clangour of bells that, near and afar, floated out on the 
air, in glad welcome of the New Year. 


(To be continued.) 





